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Gordon's Gin not only makes 
a better Dry Martini, 
it makes a better everything. 


Gordon's Dry Martini: 4 or more parts Gordon’s Dry Gin 
1 part dry vermouth. Stir well in pitcher over ice. 

Strain into chilled cocktail glass or over rocks 

Option: Add lemon peel twist; olive; pearl onion 


/ y ’ Gordon's Gin. Largest seller in England, America, the world. 
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PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 86 PROOF. GORDON'S ORY GIN CO., LTD.. LINDEN, WJ. 





Her elobe-trotting Maytag 
even lived through a revolution, 
says Mrs. Moats. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, NEWTON, IOWA. WASHERS, ORYERS, PORTABLE WASHERS AND DRYERS, DISHWASHERS, DISPOSER 


“My Maytag has traveled 
from the desert sands of 
Nias ee >7 res 
North Africa to the jungles 
of Indonesia,’ she writes. 
“Not once in six years 

has she given us so much as 


a grain of trouble” 


“My husband was an engineer for an oil 
company,” writes Mrs. Beverly Moats, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

“Before we left for overseas in 1968 
we decided a dependable washer was a 
necessity ... after all, repairmen would 
not be as simple to find as a camel or a 
batik print.” 

They bought a Maytag Washer in New 
York and shipped it to Tripoli, Libya, 
where it arrived just as a revolution was 
breaking out. Three years later they 
took it 12,000 miles to Sumatra in Indo- 
nesia, where they lived for a year and 
adopted their daughter Pauline Rahaju. 

That washer took all this travel in 
stride, according to Mrs. Moats, and 
turned out 8 to 10 loads a week without 
needing a single repair. “Presently we 
are back in the States. My Maytag has a 
few scratches but works just fine,” she 


concludes. 

Naturally, we don’t say all Maytags 
will equal that record. But dependability 
is what we try to build into every Maytag 
Washer and Dryer. 





YTAG 


» THE DEPENDABILITY PEOPLE 


Vernon and Beverly Moats with their daughter, Pauline Rahaju, age 3 
whom they adopted in Indonesia, and Jemela, the family dog 








A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Five years ago, Philip Taubman, a summer intern in TIME’s San 
Francisco bureau, reported our first story on Reggie Jackson, then a 
powerful but temperamental young outfielder. Taubman went on to 
graduate from Stanford in 1970, spent three years in Boston as a 
TIME correspondent, and joined the New York writing staff as a con- 
tributing editor last year. Appropriately, Taubman, long a rabid base- 
ball fan, writes about sports. Even more appropriately, his first cover 
story—which he reported as well as wrote—is about Jackson, now 
the undisputed superstar of the Oakland Athletics. 

The Jackson-Taubman reunion was pleasant and productive. The 
pair met in New York and then talked at length amid the din of the 
team’s bacchanalian charter flight to the West Coast. After arriving 
in Oakland, Jackson turned to Taubman and grinned: “This here’s 
my town—kick back and enjoy it.” Taubman did so for four days, ac- 
companying Jackson on everything from a dinner date with a girl 
friend to a trip to the laun- 
dry, enjoying the slugger’s 
remarks all the while. 
“Reggie is one of the most 
candid, cooperative people 
I've ever interviewed,” says 
Taubman. “He also has a 
passionate, lyrical way of 
expressing himself.” Taub- 
man later found that the 
A’s curmudgeonly owner, 
Charles O. Finley, also ex- 
presses himself passionate- 
ly, if not lyrically; he also 
proved considerably less 
helpful. When asked about 
his somewhat strained rela- 
tionship with Jackson, Fin- 
ley responded with a string 
of obscenities, informing 
Taubman: “If you had a brain in you, you'd be an idiot.” 

Baseball is the favorite sport of Senior Editor Laurence I. Barrett 
and Reporter-Researcher Edward Tivnan, who pitched in to edit 
and verify the facts in the story. Tivnan was astounded by the ac- 
curacy of Jackson’s off-the-cuff citations of dates and statistics. “Jack- 
son’s phenomenal memory made my job a lot easier,” he said. Cap- 
tain of the Amherst College baseball team his senior year, Tivnan 
also played for an American Legion team in Worcester, Mass. (where 
a teammate was A’s Reserve First Baseman Pat Bourque), and cur- 
rently holds down third base in an altogether different league—for 
TIME’s softball team that has weekly games in Central Park. 

Recalling his own boyhood as a self-confessed baseball nut, Ed- 
itor Barrett notes: “In simpler times, before the football and bas- 
ketball booms, people /ived baseball.” As a kid Barrett played third 
base for the Falcons, a sandlot team in his native Bronx, and at- 
tended 40 or 50 games a season at Yankee Stadium. “My only re- 
gret,” he sighs, “is that Jackson doesn’t play for the Yankees.” 
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TAUBMAN WITH JACKSON 
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Good times. 
Bad times. Anytime. 


Manpower . . . the one resource you can’t do without. We’re as flexible as 
the times. 

If your business is booming right now, you need help getting the work done. 
If business has slowed down, you might be trying to do the job in less time and 
with fewer people. And, if it’s “business as usual,” things like an unexpected big 
order, a seasonal overload, a special project, or absenteeism and vacations could 
throw you for a loop. 

Don’t let the times get to you. Call Manpower Temporary Services. We're as 
flexible as the times. In the office or on the production line, anywhere you need 
temporary help — we’ll get the job done. When you want it. How you want it. 

And there are no long-term costs nor commitments. Because when the job’s 
done, we move on. 

We’re Number One. The world’s largest temporary service. This year alone, 
we’ve helped over 250,000 companies all over the world. Companies just like 
yours. 

Call us. We’re in your white pages. We’re ready to help anytime. 


MANPOWER 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 


We'll give you all the help you need. 


Manpower. We type letters, unload boxcars, answer phones, fill orders, assemble parts, keypunch data, 
drive trucks, draw blueprints, operate machines, take X-rays, demonstrate products, 
and lots more. We help get the job done. 











You can order contoured bucket 
seats that swivel 90° to help 
make getting in and out simple. 





Exquisite styling. Handsome appointments. 
Impressive engineering. The feel of an 
authentic road car. 
All these things are yours in Monte Carlo. 
And all satisfy good taste. 
But know this. 
Monte Carlo satisfies good judgment, too. 
Its size is neat and personal. 
An agile, responsive car to drive. 
And it has a neat, Chevrolet price. 
Monte Carlo. 
For good taste. 
Or good judgment. P Chevrolet | 


Satisfy yourself. 


CHEVROLET MANES SENSE FOR AMERICA 








YOUR HOUSE IS COVERED. 
YOUR CAR IS COVERED. 
~ rr LIFE IS COVERED. 
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PRESENTING: 
THE COVERED MO MEY. 






How do First National City Travelers 
Checks cover your money? 
Completely, that’s how. 100% refund in 
case of loss, theft, fire, floods, storms, 
or mysterious disappearance. 


Where do you get First National City 


Travelers Checks? What do you do if you lose them? 
Ask for them at your bank—in your home There are more than 35,000 places in the 
town. In short, just about anywhere. U.S. and around the world where you can 


get them replaced on-the-spot 
Where can you use them? 


At millions of places... airlines, hotels, How much do they cost? 

motels, restaurants, shops and other retail A fee of one cent for a dollar's worth. 
and service establishments in the U.S. There is no better way to protect 
and all over the world. your money. 


So, before you take off around the world or just across town...make sure your money is covered. 


First...get First National City Travelers Checks 


Sold at banks and savings institutions everywhere 








Out of the Dirt 


Sir / The only way for America to resolve 
the presidential problem is to impeach Mr. 
Nixon and allow the Senate to try him fair- 
ly. The way things stand now, we are get- 
ting nowhere: but if we impeach the Pres- 
ident then he will be either justly acquitted 
or justly removed, and we could go back to 
pal ios instead of playing in the dirt. 

BENNETT MILLER 

Rochester, Minn. 


Sir / In one respect, we Americans differ lit- 
tle from our 17th century Puritan forebears. 
We continue to believe in the efficacy of 
witch hunts of grandiose proportions for ex- 
cising the evil from among us. They may 
provide a needed catharsis, may even have 
a mild deterrent effect: but when will we 
learn that evil is not a wart on the body pol- 
itic, but a cancer endemic in the human 
soul? 

ANN MALENSEK 

Chicago 


Sir / Through your fine reporting and anal- 
ysis of the Watergate affair, you have shown 
that the only “fishing expedition” was Nix- 
on's search for any means to hide the truth 
from the American people. It is ironic that 
the “witch hunt” is finally catching up with 
the “witch.” 

NANCY V. FISH 

Lake Worth, Fla. 


Sir / At some time in the future, the people 
of this country may be plagued with unbear- 
able grief. They may cry out: “What in the 
work did we ever do to deserve this?” Then 
they will recall the spring of ‘74 and what 
they did to President Richard M. Nixon. 
The only suggestion I could possibly 
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make to President Nixon is that he change 
his name to Kennedy. Then. at least. he 
could do no wrong. 

BETTI JOHNSON 

San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Sir / 1 suppose some confusion was inevi- 
table in the welter of editorial comment fol- 
lowing the press’s release of the Watergate 
transcripts, but I would like to set the rec- 
ord straight so far as the Los Angeles Times 
is concerned. 

The Times did not. as you reported 
{May 20], urge Mr. Nixon's removal from 
office. Instead, its editorial called for im- 
peachment by the House so the matter 
could then be resolved by trial in the Senate. 

WILLIAM F. THOMAS 

Editor 

Los Angeles Times 

Los Angeles 


Food, Not Bombs 


Sir / The article on starvation [May 13) 
made me ill in more ways than one. If we 
can send airplanes to drop bombs on for- 
cign peoples, why can we not send planes 
to make food drops? 

DOROTHY CARTER 

Seattle 


Sir / Having just returned to the U.S. after 
six years of living in Asia, in Asian terms 
and on Asian levels, I notice that we Amer- 
icans are virtually all fat. It is ethically as 
well as aesthetically disgusting. We over- 
consume ourselves into an unhealthy obe- 
sity. Then we compound our selfish idiocy 
by pouring still more dollars into fancy- 
priced reducing salons, ranch vacations, ex- 
ercise programs and machines. We waste 
twice, while the rest of the world dies be- 
cause it cannot eat its fill once. 

J. VAN CLEVE 

Round Lake, Ill. 


Sir / During the oil embargo we were con- 
stantly made aware of the oil-rich nations 
that have more money than they know what 
to do with in their own countries. The dev- 
astating photos of starving children in the 
hunger belt might give them an idea. 

DARLENE SOPER 

Marina Del Rey. Calif. 


Sir / There is no weakness in the gaunt and 
half-closed eyes of a starving child, but a 
power so overwhelming that it will even- 
tually consume the brother who runs and 
plays among the lush grasses of the world. 
J.A. RITTENHOUSE 
Danbury, Conn. 


Sexual Slander 


Sir / Why is it that in the Time article on 
“The New Bisexuals” [May 13]. Natalie 
Shainess characterizes homosexuality as 
distrust of the 1 spa sex and bisexuality 
as distrust of both sexes, without similarly 
slandering heterosexuality as distrust of 
one’s own sex? If she’s going to slander sex- 
ualities, why not slander them all? Sorry. 
but I don’t distrust anybody simply on the 
basis of sexual grouping. 

THOMAS MAYER 

Boston 


Sir / Your article ends on a negative note 
with Dr. Shainess, of orthodox-psychiatric- 
theory fame, telling us that only good old- 
fashioned heterosexuality is satisfying. She 
is giving us her own personal value judg- 





ment instead of medical facts. There will be 
a “sound understanding of the realities of 
sex” when society and the media can view 
sexual diversity as something positive and 
the physicians heal themselves. 

JAMES H. PATTERSON 

New Orleans 


Sir / John Money ought to realize that “the 
capacity to fall in love with one person” is 
no more than a cultural construct. It means 
exclusiveness, possessiveness and depen- 
dence on the chosen other. This is not love. 

If we accept our sexuality as natural 
and the entire range of possible sexual op- 
tions as normal, if we see physical enon 9 
ing as one of many ways to express our 
human capacity to care for other people, it 
will not and should not matter whether we 
love just one person or several, of whatev- 
er sex. We won't need “fashionable” labels 
to justify our choices, We won't be afraid 
of our friends’ sexual overtures, or mind 
their refusing ours, if they are really our 
friends. 

JACQUELINE LAPIDUS 

Paris 


Sir / For God's sake—and I mean that lit- 
erally—let’s put sex back in the bedroom, 
between two (and only two) people of op- 
posite sexes. 

MRS. EDWIN MENEGHINI 

Norway, Mich. 


A Clean Avenue 


Sir / The military junta in Lisbon has paved 
a new and clean avenue for Portugal [May 
13]. I hope that the strongman, General 
Spinola, will adhere to African freedom 
fighters’ calls for total independence. The 
junta could bring peace with honor for Por- 
tugal in its aimless and unwinnable wars in 
Africa by recognizing the fundamental and 
legitimate rights of the African people of 
Angola, Mozambique and Guinea to inde- 
pendence and to decide their own destiny. 

DAVID D. CHANG 

Monrovia 


Who's in a Name? 


Sir / Re “The Name Game” [May 13): five 
years ago, my husband-to-be refused to get 
married unless he also got a new name out 
of the union. After much arguing and dis- 
cussion, we combined his maiden name with 
mine to make Snyder-Stonebraker, Lest our 
mothers be forgotten, we each dropped our 
middle names and inserted our mothers’ 
family names. Alphabetical order, of 
course, for the four family names. 

At first, | was embarrassed. I used to es- 
cape any questions by saying I was British. 
Now I am kind of proud of my five-foot- 
long name. After all, do we exist only for 
the convenience of computer cards? 

CAROLYN HOLUB SANDS 

SNYDER-STONEBRAKER 

Boulder. Colo. 


Sir / The people of Spain solved the name 
roblem a long time ago. A child receives 

Both his father’s and mother’s names. When 
the surname becomes too long, part is 
dropped off. I have gone through much con- 
fusion with my last name in school, but I'm 
glad people are beginning to adopt this cus- 
tom because I'm proud of my name, and 
when I marry I'm keeping it. 

NINA DIEZ-LUCKIE 

Conygham, Pa. 


Sir / Women’s lib in modern Scandinavia 
has taken a step backward in this regard. 
As their family name. children formerly 
took the father’s name and added “son” or 
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“Maybe I should have sold at 63... 
Maybe I should have bought more at 59... 


Maybe I'll hold..? 


The market is made up of “maybes:’ Maybes 
like your stock is dropping like hot cakes, and you 
should get out while the getting out is good? Or may- 
be you should stay in, because how much lower can 
it drop? Or maybe you should buy more at these 
bargain-basement prices? 

If you're the kind of person who feels slightly 
uneasy about committing yourself to an investment 
decision, the market can maybe you to death. 

We know. Because Mutual Funds face these 
maybes every day. And they have some sleepless 
nights, too. But, with all their research, technical tools 
and financial know-how, it's their business to cope 
with it. 

Right this second, lots of people reading this 
magazine could be torturing themselves wondering 
what to do with their money next. 

There's an answer. It’s not infallible, but it's an 
answer: It’s Mutual Funds. 

Mutual Funds give you professional money man- 
agement that could relieve you of your day-to-day 
decisions and give you peace of mind. 


The Mutual Fund. How it works for you. 


When you buy shares of a Mutual Fund you're 
not just buying one stock. Your money is pooled with 
other people’s money. And it’s invested in a wide 
range of stocks by professional money managers 
whose tools range from up-to-date computer analysis 
to good old-fashioned intuitive feel. 
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You can invest a lump sum in a Mutual Fund. Or 
sometimes as little as $25 a month. 

Mutual Funds recognize three basic facts: 

1. Most people simply don't have the time or 
the talent to make their own stock market 
decisions. 

2. It’s generally better to diversify your stock 
holdings than to own just a couple of stocks. 
Diversifying spreads or reduces your risk. 

3. Most people, left on their own, do not have 
the know-how to save enough for their family’s 
long range needs. 

The decision. 

Investing your money in the growth of American 
business is a solid one. It makes you an owner. While 
ownership involves risk, in the long run, the ones 
who usually profit the most are owners. 

A Mutual Fund is not a get-rich-quick scheme. 
It's designed to be put away for the long run. Ten, 
fifteen even twenty years in the long run. 

That makes it designed to eliminate all those 
daily drive-you-crazy-maybe decisions. 

Read this ad over and over. Discuss it with a 
Mutual Fund representative or the fund of your 
choice. Ask all the toughest questions. Find out which 
funds are best for you. But do it. Now. 

Now’s the time to consider letting someone else 
worry about your investments while you get a good 
night's sleep. 

Now’s the time tostart considering a Mutual Fund. 

And in the most indecisive time in our history, 
right now is the best time to decide. And that’s no 
maybe. 

To find out how a Mutual Fund might help you 
accumulate enough money without having to keep on 
making your own day-to-day investment decisions, 
fill in the coupon now. 
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j Investment Company Institute Tip tl 
1 1775 K Street, N.W. 1 
1 Washington, D.C. 20006 i 
! You've definitely given me something to decide on now. 


! I've made a decision to find out how Mutual Funds might ! 
1 help me stop worrying about making my owninvestment § 
1 decisions. Please send me an easy to understand, but in 1 








1 formative booklet. l 
: Name a — } 
; Address ; 
! ac ity State Zip ! 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO CONSIDER MUTUAL FUNDS 





You'd love to try 
microwave cooking, 
but you need a range. 


The Litton Microwave 
Range was made for you. 


With the Litton Micromatic™ microwave range you can continuous-cleaning electric oven. Broil, too 


Sook as you like in whatever time you have Or you can prepare saucy fun foods on the roomy 
| Start your meals to a quick finish in the eye-leve! versatile cooktop 
| microwave oven. It saves kitchen time and uses up to And there are plenty of other good reasons why you 
75% less energy than a conventional electric range. * should have a Litton Micromatic microwave range — 


Bake complementary foods leisurely slow in the no matter what kind of cook you want to be 


*Source: Electric Energy Assn. and Litton product testing 


Large capacity microwave oven — 
cooks up to a 20 Ib. turkey. See- 
thru tempered glass door 


Litton Micro-Timer™ digital control 
— from 1 second to 60 minutes 


Automatic defrost. thaws frozen 
foods fast 





Smooth ceramic electric cooktop 
with 15-inch clearance. No-drip 
design, keeps spills from floor 


All the controls you need — auto- 
matic oven clock, oven cycle light 
and broil temperature contro! and 
infinite-heat burner controls 


Timed appliance outlet 


Continuous-cleaning electric oven 
cleans itself while it cooks. Smoke- 
less, closed-door electric broiling 
See-thru tempered glass door 


Base storage compartment 
Harvest gold. Avocado. White 


Litton microwave cooking products 
are among the safest kitchen ap 
pliances. Each Litton microwave 
oven meets all safety standards 
set by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
Look for the safety seal and Ul 
tested label on each oven 
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Litton means microwave cooking. 
[A LITTON 


Microwave Cooking 
helard Plaza So., Minneap Minnesota 


Taste a Microwave Cooking Demonstration at your Litton Dealer. 
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“daughter” as a suffix. In addition, wives re- 
tained this name after marriage. Thus a cou- 
ple named Karl Johnsen and Astrid Svens- 
dottir might have children named Erik 
Karlsen and Kirsten Karlsdottir. Other than 
in Iceland, this practice has been abandoned 
in favor of the less confusing continuity of 
patrimonial surnames. 

An added note: women’s lib in the 
West has a long way to go to catch up with 
the Koreans. Wives in Korean society re- 
tain their maiden name after marriage. 
However, this practice has undergone a de- 
cline under the influence of the “advanced” 
West 

EDWARD A. OLSEN 

SOON-HONG BAY OLSEN 

Arlington, Va 


Burns v. the Flump 


Sir / Hurrah for Arthur Burns [May 6]! He 
has the courage to apply the painful tour- 
niquet of a restrictive monetary policy to 
our potentially fatal inflation wound. Alas, 
there are too many myopic politicians who 
would rather see the patient die than inflict 
some discomfort on our economy. 

JOAN M. FORDE 

Bala-Cynwyd, Pa 


Sir / Why do you insist on calling it a 
“slumpflation” when it is obviously a 
“flump”? 

PHILIP M. FAUCETT 

Bethesda, Md 


No Amateur Nukes, Please 


Sir / | am incensed over the “Amateur A- 
Bomb?” article [May 13]. Is it really nec- 
essary to print for all to see explicit direc- 
tions for the construction of a nuclear 
weapon? Honestly! Doesn't it become clear 
to us all that the suggestion of another way 
to terrorize society will do nothing but en- 
courage psychotics and weirdos to try it 
out? Shame! Tell us the stories, yes, but 
please leave out the details and formulas. 

NANCY DEES 

Puyallup, Wash 


Beautiful Ego 


Sir / In reading your article on TV's Ger 
aldo Rivera [May 13]. I found you neglect 
ed one important fact about the man. He 
cares for and reacts to other people as few 
people do. That's a hell of a beautiful way 
to satisfy an ego 

GLORIA ROLLAND 

Cottage Grove, Minn 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Smokers of the best-selling 
regular size cigarette: 


CUT YOUR TAR’ 


For 
king size 
LOW TAR ask for 
FILTER Lucky Ten 


Full 100mm. long and only 10mg. tar’ 


LUCKY 100's “tar” 10 mg. nicotine, 0.9 mg.” 

Best-selling regular size “tar” 23 mg. nicotine, 1.5 mg+ 

Of all brands, lowest......."tar” 1 mg. nicotine, 0.1 mg.+ 
“rAv Per Cigarette, FIC Report MARCH ‘74. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


*LUCKY 100’s, 10 mg. ‘tar: 0 9 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method 
LUCKY TEN, 9 mg. ‘tar, 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report MARCH ‘74 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


First Principles 


Yet another of President Nixon’s 
Watergate men was sentenced to jail last 
week. This time it was handsome, af- 
fable Jeb Stuart Magruder, who was 
given a ten-month minimum prison 
term for his entanglement in the Wa- 
tergate affair (see story page 14). In his 
statement to Judge John Sirica after sen- 
tencing, Magruder confessed that the 
scandal was beyond his comprehension. 
Said Magruder: “You cannot measure 
the impact on this Administration or on 
this nation of Watergate.” 

Not long ago, Sheldon S. Wolin, a 
professor of politics at Princeton Uni- 
versity writing in the New York Review 
of Books, was wrestling with the same 
problem. He found solace, or at least 
something of a possible silver lining, in 
an unlikely source. In the third book of 
Machiavelli’s Discourses, the 15th cen- 
tury Florentine sage declares of bodies 
such as republics that “those changes 
are beneficial that bring them back to 





NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI 
Unlikely source. 
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their original principles. And those are 
the best-constituted bodies, and have the 
longest existence, which possess the in- 
trinsic means of frequently renewing 
themselves.” This renewal can be ac- 
complished by a “blow from without,” 
by which Machiavelli clearly means a 
foreign attack or invasion. But the same 
effect, he says, can be achieved by “in- 
ternal occurrences” that test the nation- 
al system of laws. Machiavelli's point 
—and Wolin’s—is that such blows can 
turn out to be beneficial, providing they 
recall and restore the republic to its first 
principles and ideals. 


Senior Lib 

In December 1972, two months be- 
fore reaching age 70 and mandatory re- 
tirement, Martin Weisbrod, an attorney 
in the Chicago office of the U.S. De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, brought suit in federal court, 
declaring that the civil service provision 
forcing him out of his job was uncon- 
stitutional. Though Weisbrod was re- 
hired on a temporary basis under a spe- 
cial federal provision, he has continued 
to press his case, and last week the 
American Medical Association an- 
nounced that it will join his suit as a 
friend of the court. 

Declared A.M.A. General Counsel 
Bernard Hirsh, 56: “When you want to 
work and can’t, that’s discrimination, 
Chronological age is an artificial barrier 
—it doesn’t change you from a compe- 
tent to an incompetent person.” Com- 
pulsory retirement, the medical group 
insists, can be a prime factor in an old- 
er person’s physical and emotional de- 
terioration. Conversely, work after age 
65 can improve life expectancy, increase 
physical and emotional stamina, even 
boost earning power. “I’m not built for 
retirement,” declares Weisbrod flatly. “I 
don’t want to sit on a park bench.” 
Thousands of aged Americans would 
probably echo that sentiment 


Eyesore to History 


Alarms have been sounded for near- 
ly four years over the project’s bad taste, 
but the debasement of a national land- 
mark rolls on in Gettysburg, Pa., with 
no apparent means at hand to stop it. 
Maryland Developer Thomas Otten- 
stein has announced that he will open, 
probably this summer, his nearly com- 
pleted 307-ft. observation tower at the 
edge of the Gettysburg battlefield. When 
historians, environmentalists and some 


townspeople expressed shock and con- 
sternation at his idea, Ottenstein insist- 
ed that the tower would be of consid- 
erable educational value and not detract 
from the hallowed battlefield ground. At 
a cost of $1.35 a person, the tower will 
permit observers a comprehensive view 
of the terrain where at least 7,000 Union 
and Confederate soldiers died and more 
than 33,000 were wounded in three days 
of battle in 1863. The Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania failed in a lawsuit last 
year to have construction on the tower 
halted for environmental reasons, With 
nearly every legal recourse now exhaust- 
ed, the tower—standing 1,200 ft. from 
where President Abraham Lincoln gave 
the Gettysburg Address—will serve an 
estimated | million tourists annually. It 
represents yet another needless exploi- 
tation of the national heritage 


Harvard Harvest 


Perhaps the popular myth of virtue 
triumphing over adversity persists be- 
cause it is true. Angus Mack Gaither, 
18, of Thompsonville, Ill., lost his fa- 
ther in 1968. Angus, his mother and 
his elder brother Jewell took over the 
management of the family’s 400-acre 
farm. In 1971 Angus’ brother had a 
stroke, leaving him a semi-invalid, and 
the burden of running the farm fell to 
Angus and his mother. Angus rose at 
5:00 a.m. to do his chores, and some- 
times worked in the fields—raising soy- 
beans, corn, cattle and hogs—until mid- 
night. During the day, he maintained 
an almost-straight-A average at the lo- 
cal high school. His dream had long 
been to attend an Eastern college, pref- 
erably Harvard. 

Last month Angus was accepted by 
Harvard, and the dream seemed near- 
er. Quite suddenly, disaster struck his 
family once again: his mother suffered 
a stroke, and she too became bedrid- 
den. It seemed the dream would have 
to be deferred, until a reporter for the 
Southern Illinoisan wrote about Angus’ 
hardship. Though Angus, who will be 
valedictorian of his 26-member gradu- 
ating class, won a $5,250 Harvard schol- 
arship, he estimates it will cost $1,300 a 
month to hire help and pay for medical 
care for his mother and brother while 
he is away. Several people responded to 
the news story with offers of aid, and 
though Angus still does not have all the 
money he needs, he has decided the 
gamble is worth it. He is off to Harvard 
at harvesttime, aiming for a career in 
law and politics 
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HOUSE JUDICIARY CHAIRMAN RODINO 


Nixon: No, No, a Thousand Times No 


Facing demands for Watergate-re- 
lated White House evidence on three 
fronts, President Nixon last week hung 
tough, adamant and defiant. He flouted 
the constitutionally sanctioned im- 
peachment process by informing the 
House Judiciary Committee that he will 
ignore all pending and future subpoenas 
for White House tapes and documents. 
He directed his attorneys to appeal Fed- 
eral Judge John J. Sirica’s succinct rul- 
ing that Special Prosecutor Leon Jawor- 
ski's subpoenas for 64 tape recordings 
are legally binding upon the President. 
He took legal action to kill court-sanc- 
tioned subpoenas for White House files 
from two defendants in the impending 
Daniel Ellsberg burglary trial, thereby 
advancing the possibility that charges 
against two of his former aides, John 
Ehrlichman and Charles Colson, may 
have to be dismissed. 

Nixon’s strategy of stonewalling all 
subpoenas carried at least one clear in- 
ference, based on both longstanding 
legal precepts and simple logic. By pub- 
licly releasing the edited transcripts of 
46 Watergate conversations, Nixon had 
presented his own best evidentiary case 
against impeachment; damning as those 
documents may prove, the material he 
is now withholding must be even worse. 
Nixon is apparently gambling that his 
refusal to deliver such evidence will be 
seen in the end as a somewhat techni- 
cal procedural matter carrying less dan- 
ger of impeachment and conviction than 
would the contents of the material itself 
if yielded. 

To be sure, the President couched 
his subpoena rejections in terms of prin- 
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ciple rather than in the concrete con- 
cerns of survival. The three objects of 
his defiance: 


|. THE IMPEACHMENT INQUIRY. 

Although the President's decision to 
choke off any further turnover of White 
House tapes or documents to Chairman 
Peter Rodino’s impeachment committee 
had been signaled clearly by Presiden- 
tial Defense Counsel James St. Clair, 
Nixon’s formal declaration carried a 
ring of finality. Feigning ignorance of 
the purpose of two subpoenas issued by 
the committee on May 15, Nixon wrote 
Rodino that “I can only presume that 
the material sought must be thought to 
relate in some unspecified way to what 
has generally been known as ‘Water- 
gate.’” Nixon noted his counsel’s re- 
ports that the committee may issue more 
subpoenas and termed this “a never- 
ending process” that would “constitute 
such a massive invasion into the con- 
fidentiality of presidential conversations 
that the institution of the presidency it- 
self would be fatally compromised.” 

To yield more tapes, Nixon also ar- 
gued, would merely “prolong the im- 
peachment inquiry without yielding sig- 
nificant additional evidence.” There- 
fore, he concluded, he would decline to 
produce tapes and presidential diaries 
already subpoenaed and would similarly 
refuse to obey all subpoenas “allegedly 
dealing with Watergate” that “may 
hereafter be issued.” 

The Nixon letter ignored the solid 
legal argument, affirmed by at least six 
past Presidents, that the doctrine of Ex- 
ecutive privilege to protect presidential 


conversations with aides is not applica- 
ble to an impeachment proceeding. Con- 
stitutionally, impeachment is the ulti- 
mate check upon the Executive Branch 
by the Legislative and necessarily 
breeches the normal separation of pow- 
ers between the two. Moreover, since 
Nixon had waived confidentiality for 
the 46 conversations of which he had re- 
leased 1,254 pages of transcripts on 
April 30, his reassertion of confidenti- 
ality now seemed both inconsistent and 
arbitrary. Once again, Nixon was at- 
tempting to dictate to the committee 
what evidence was relevant to his own 
possible impeachment; no principle of 
US. law permits a potential defendant 
to make such a decision. 

The President at the same time di- 
rected St. Clair to reject a Rodino com- 
mittee request for 66 tapes or documents 
related to two other areas of its inquiry: 
Nixon’s role in the Government's set- 
tlement of antitrust suits against ITT in 
1972 and in the Administration’s rais- 
ing of milk-support prices in 1971. Both 
actions followed promises of financial 
support by ITT and milk producers to 
the Nixon re-election effort. St. Clair 
noted in two letters to the Judiciary 
Committee's chief counsel, John Doar, 
that “voluminous” material had already 
been supplied to the committee on both 
topics. He promised only that the tape 
of one conversation on the ITT matter 
would be “reviewed” and that a tran- 
script of “the pertinent portion thereof, 
if any,” would be furnished. 

Although anticipated, the Nixon-St. 
Clair cutoff clearly angered many mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee. Speak- 
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ing for the committee, Rodino called the 
rejection “a very grave matter” and im- 
plied that it will be taken into consid- 
eration as a possible impeachable of- 
fense. The committee’s second-ranking 
Republican, Robert McClory of Illinois, 
termed Nixon’s decision “very unfortu- 
nate. It hurts him with the committee. 
We were very specific and justified each 
request.” The committee’s frustrating 
problem is that it has no practical way 
to force the President to relinquish the 
evidence withheld. 

After listening last week to more of 
the tapes acquired from the White 
House and the Watergate grand jury, 
committee members found numerous in- 
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PRESIDENTIAL COUNSEL JAMES ST. CLAIR 
Deliberately aborting the case? 


consistencies with the White House 
transcripts. Rodino complained that the 
transcripts omitted words and sentences 
of conversations and changed some 
wording from that clearly audible on the 
tapes. Further, the White House had at- 
tributed statements to the wrong peo- 
ple and even added words not on the 
tapes. “This is a very unsatisfactory kind 
of evidence,” protested Doar. Added Al- 
bert Jenner, the committee’s Republican 
counsel: “Even in a routine civil case, 
secondary evidence such as this is not ac- 
ceptable until every avenue for the best 
evidence has been exhausted.” 

Despite the imperfections in the 
transcripts, the committee members 
seemed in general agreement that they 
had heard the most damaging evidence 
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in the two weeks of closed review of ma- 
terial assembled by their staff. They 
heard the celebrated March 21 tape of 
Nixon’s discussion with John Dean, his 
fired former counsel, about paying mon- 
ey to keep Watergate Burglar E. How- 
ard Hunt from talking about all his 
White House “plumber” activities. The 
tape convinced most listeners willing to 
discuss it that Nixon had clearly ordered 
Dean to make a payment to Hunt to 
“buy time,” even if such blackmail 
would be impractical in the long run. 
Nixon was variously quoted as saying 
about the hush money: “For Christ’s 
sake, get it” or “Jesus Christ, get it” or 
“Goddammit, get it.” There was little 
doubt that the expletive emphasized 
Nixon’s command; his statement was 
neither a question nor a devil’s-advo- 
cate exploration of options. 


ll. THE SPECIAL PROSECUTOR. 

Nixon’s refusal to comply with more 
subpoenas from Prosecutor Jaworski 
also poses dire risks for him. Unlike 
those of the Judiciary Committee, Ja- 
worski’s demands for evidence are un- 
disputably confined to criminal matters 
and are moving through the clear-cut 
channels of the judicial process. This 
means that in all probability, the dis- 
pute will end in a Supreme Court de- 
cision to either quash the subpoenas or 
order Nixon to honor them. The latter 
seems the most likely result, and any re- 
fusal by Nixon to obey the highest court 
would make impeachment all but cer- 
tain. But the White House strategy could 
be based on the sluggishness of the ap- 
peals process and the belief that any 
order to produce the tapes would come 
after the impeachment debate and pos- 
sible Senate trial have run their course. 

Jaworski wants the tapes both to 
prepare for the prosecution of the seven 
former Nixon men indicted in the Wa- 
tergate cover-up and, as required by law, 
to supply the defendants with any Gov- 
ernment-held exculpatory evidence that 
might aid their defense. Sirica brusquely 
dismissed St. Clair’s claim that the 
courts have no power to rule on Exec- 
utive privilege and must honor such con- 
fidentiality whenever it is invoked by a 
President. Sirica noted that he had been 
sustained by an appeals court last year 
when he rejected that same argument 
after Archibald Cox, Jaworski’s fired 
predecessor, had subpoenaed Nixon 
tapes. Sirica ruled that the contention 
thus “was without legal force.” The ap- 
peals court had added in its decision that 
“not even the President is above the 
law.” 

Sirica’s decision revealed that this 
time, however, the White House had 
raised a new objection, not one used in 
the Cox case. Sirica wrote that St. Clair 
had argued that the courts lacked ju- 
risdiction to enforce the subpoena be- 
cause the dispute was an “intra-branch 
controversy wholly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Executive Branch to resolve.” 
While Sirica conceded that such an ar- 
gument might apply to a dispute be- 
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tween a President and his Cabinet mem- 
bers, he ruled that it did not apply to 
Jaworski because “the special prosecu- 
tor’s independence has been affirmed 
and reaffirmed by the President and his 
representatives.” Sirica decided that Ja- 
worski had specifically been granted the 
right to challenge assertions of Execu- 
tive privilege in court and that the con- 
trary argument by St. Clair that Jawor- 
ski lacked legal standing to do so was 
therefore “a nullity.” 

The use of that argument by St. Clair 
obviously infuriated the outwardly af- 
fable but tough-minded Jaworski. He 
dispatched a letter to the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee complaining that St. 
Clair was now challenging his right to 
take the President to court, and this 
could “make a farce of the special pros- 
ecutor’s charter.” Nixon’s top aide, Al- 
exander Haig, had assured him he would 
have that authority, Jaworski wrote, as 
had Attorney General William Saxbe 
when questioned about this by members 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee dur- 
ing his confirmation hearings. Nixon 
had asserted that Jaworski would be giv- 
en “total cooperation from the Execu- 
tive Branch,” but had not publicly con- 
ceded that the prosecutor could 
challenge him in court. Strictly as a le- 
gal matter, rather than one of promises 
and honor, some lawyers see validity to 
St. Clair’s argument. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee 
promptly backed Jaworski’s position. It 
voted to support Jaworski’s right to pur- 
sue the Nixon tapes in court. The com- 
mittee also wrote to Saxbe, urging him 
to “use all reasonable and appropriate 
means to guarantee the independence” 
of the special prosecutor. 

On Friday St. Clair met Sirica’s 
deadline for filing an appeal. But Jawor- 
ski, moving quickly to speed up the pro- 
cess, directly petitioned the Supreme 
Court to decide the key issue without 
waiting for an appeals court ruling. He 
requested the court to hold a hearing 
and render its decision before its court 
term expires in June. 


ill. THE ELLSBERG BURGLARY CASE. 

Nixon’s refusal to supply White 
House documents subpoenaed by two of 
his most influential former aides, Ehr- 
lichman and Colson, could work to their 
great personal advantage. Federal Judge 
Gerhard Gesell had ruled that they were 
entitled to the material as part of their 
defense against charges of having con- 
spired to deprive Los Angeles Psychi- 
atrist Lewis Fielding of his civil rights 
in the 1971 burglary of his office. The 
break-in was carried out by Nixon’s 
team of White House plumbers in an ef- 
fort to gain information on Pentagon Pa- 
pers Defendant Daniel Ellsberg, who 
had consulted Fielding. 

As a Friday deadline for delivering 
the documents arrived, St. Clair instead 
presented a motion to quash the two sub- 
poenas. It included a formal claim of Ex- 
ecutive privilege, signed by Nixon, 
which contended that the information 
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sought by the defendants was confiden- 
tial and that its disclosure “would be 
contrary to the public interest and det- 
rimental to the national security.” 

Openly disturbed at Nixon’s action, 
Judge Gesell lectured St. Clair. “When 
the Government brings a lawsuit, it must 
produce the relevant and material ev- 
idence it has or drop the suit.” Then he 
pointed out the uniqueness of the situ- 
ation. “We've got a very special prob- 
lem here. We've got two governments. 
There’s the special-prosecutor Govern- 
ment, and then there’s the people in the 
other Government that he’s trying to 
prosecute.” And Gesell cut caustically 
to the core of the matter. “We're get- 
ting down to the basic question of what 
the President considers his duty to en- 
force the criminal laws to be.” 

No Privilege. When St. Clair weak- 
ly offered to let Colson and Ehrlichman 
look through their personal papers at 
the White House and select exculpatory 
material, Gesell bristled. “You mean the 
defendants could take what they want- 
ed and leave behind things that might 
incriminate them? What kind of a law- 
suit do you think this is, Mr. St. Clair? 
We can’t have a system where a defen- 
dant is in charge of selecting the ma- 
terial to be used against himself. I want 
those documents produced.” 

Perspiring, St. Clair demurred. “I 
have no authority, at this time, to agree 
to waive [Executive] privilege.” Snapped 
Gesell: “There is no privilege, Mr. St. 
Clair. We're preparing for a trial. The 
Government has the option of disclosing 
all information known to it or dismiss- 
ing the suit.” St. Clair contended that 
there was no precedent for any ruling 
that the Government must waive all 
claims of privilege when it prosecutes 
someone. Gesell promptly ticked off half 
a dozen cases and added: “These are 
simply a few handy cases that come to 
mind. There must be 40 to 80 others.” 

“T'm interested in a fair trial,” Ge- 
sell declared. “So is the President,” re- 
plied St. Clair. Said the judge: “I'd like 
evidence of that by his producing these 
relevant documents.” 

Sustaining his worst tongue-lashing 
yet as Nixon's defender, St. Clair then 
absorbed a Gesell lecture: “The impact 
of the action you are taking is to head 
this case in the direction of dismissal. 
Now I want a personal assurance that 
the President knows exactly what this 
means. You appear to be ignorant of the 
cases. While you're a distinguished law- 
yer, an advocate with a fine reputation, 
I want to know if the President is de- 
liberately aborting this case by not sub- 
mitting the required evidence.” Pressed 
again by Gesell on the need to release 
“the whole story,” St. Clair nervously 
wiped his brow and replied: “I’ve got 
no authority to accede. I’m in a very dif- 
ficult position.” Retorted Gesell: “Well, 
I've got to talk to you. I’ve got nobody 
else to talk to.” 

St. Clair finally agreed to discuss the 
matter again with Nixon and to submit 
a written explanation by June 3. 
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Nixon’s Defenders Close Ranks 


As President Nixon refuses to re- 
sign and digs in to fight impeachment, 
the sizable minority of Americans who 
want him to continue in office is solid- 
ifying into a loyalist bastion that is sup- 
porting him with growing determina- 
tion. According to the latest poll 
conducted for TIME by Daniel Yankel- 
ovich, Inc., Americans are becoming in- 
creasingly polarized, with 53% wanting 
Nixon out of office and 38% wanting 
him to stay. 

In early May, a week after the Pres- 
ident released the White House tran- 
scripts of the Watergate tapes, Yankel- 
ovich workers interviewed a national 
sampling of 771 people by telephone and 
discovered significant differences be- 
tween the President’s supporters last 
August—when 60% of the respondents 
in a similar poll wanted him to last it 
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out—and the hard core of 38% who back 
him now. 

Compared with the August figures, 
the Nixon loyalists today are more like- 
ly to be over 50 years of age (36% vy. 
42%), not to have gone to college (58% 
v. 64%), to be blue-collar workers (38% 
v. 42%), and live in the South (34% vy. 
40%). The Nixonites of last August who 
have since deserted the President are al- 
most entirely under 35, have attended 
college, and hold white-collar jobs. 

Forty-one percent of those Nixon 
supporters who had read or heard re- 
ports of the transcripts felt that they 
showed the President to be innocent of 
any wrongdoing, and 46% of pro-Nix- 
on respondents maintained that they did 
not prove anything one way or the oth- 
er. Fully 48% of Nixon loyalists report- 
ed that the transcripts showed the Pres- 
ident to be “a warm and friendly human 
being,” and 28% ended up feeling even 
more sympathetic to him than before. 
Only 36% of the President’s backers 


found the language shocking, and just 
24% felt that the transcripts disclosed a 
man trying to save his own skin. 

Yankelovich found sharp lines of 
cleavage between those who feel that 
Nixon should stay and those who are 
convinced he must go. 

> Only 14% of the pro-Nixonites 
feel that he has acted as if he were above 
the law, compared with 78% of the anti- 
Nixonites. 

> Nearly two-thirds of the Nixon 
loyalists think that the media have vic- 
timized the President, compared with 
14% of those who want him out. 

> Only 36% of the Nixon supporters 
back Congress in demanding more 
tapes, compared with 86% of the Pres- 
ident’s opposition. 

> More than two-thirds (69%) of 
Nixon’s adherents are concerned that 





. . run it again, Ron!” 


US. foreign relations would suffer if the 
President left office, a point worrying 
only 35% of those who want him to go. 

The TIME/Yankelovich Poll found 
that the defense of the President by the 
Nixon loyalists rests on three beliefs: 

First, a feeling that the President's 
associates are to blame for his troubles 
rather than Nixon himself. More than 
half (59%) of the President's supporters 
agree that the transcripts reveal “a small 
group of sleazy operators who put their 
own interests ahead of the country.” 

Second, the prevailing view that pol- 
itics is a dirty game. The transcripts, say 
74% of Nixon’s backers, show “people 
practicing politics as usual.” 

Third, the conviction that the Pres- 
ident has the right to bend the law a little 
—or even to break laws—if he is acting 
in the best interests of the nation. More 
than half (55%) of the Nixon loyalists 
support this view, a belief sharply de- 
nied by 70% of those who want Nixon 
out of office. 
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PERSONALITY 


Boy Scout Without a Compass 


In January of last year, still flushed 
with the thrill of stage-managing Rich- 
ard Nixon’s triumphal second Inaugu- 
ration, Jeb Stuart Magruder had to take 
care of what he hoped was one last nui- 
sance left over from the previous year. 
Putting a handsome, confident face on 
whatever anxiety he may have felt, he 
appeared in Judge John Sirica’s Wash- 
ington courtroom and testified 
falsely as a witness for the pros- 
ecution at the trial of the Wa- 
tergate burglars. Shortly after- 
ward, he hopped a plane to 
California to explore launch- 
ing his own elective career for 
secretary of state. 

Last week Magruder, 39, 
was back before Sirica, this 
time as a confessed felon. On 
June 4, the very day of the Cal- 
ifornia state G.O.P. primary he 
might have won if the Water- 
gate cover-up and his personal 
game plan had worked, Ma- 
gruder will go to jail. The ten- 
month minimum sentence for 
his part in the scandal was stiff- 
er than he expected after more 
than a year of cooperation with 
the prosecutors. His pretty wife 
Gail could not hold back the 
tears, but Magruder kept his 
composure as he read a pre- 
pared statement to an impas- 
sive Sirica: 

“I know what I have done, 
and your honor knows what I 
have done . . . Somewhere be- 
tween my ambition and my 
ideals, I lost my ethical com- 
pass. I found myself on a path 
that had not been intended for 
me by my parents or my prin- 
ciples or by my own ethical in- 
stincts. It has led me to this 
courtroom.” 

To take advantage of Ma- :; 
gruder’s renewed notoriety, the 
New York City publishing 
house Atheneum rushed into 
print with his memoirs, An 


the White House operated, I would sus- 
pect that once the burglars were arrest- 
ed, Nixon immediately demanded and 
got the full story, and that thereafter he 
kept in close personal touch with the 
cover-up operation.” But he does not 
know for certain. It is nonetheless a re- 
markable book, affording damning and 
often unintended insights into the au- 





American Life: One Man's maGRuper iN HIS WASHINGTON OFFICE EARLY LAST YEAR 
Road to Watergate, which “Ona path that had not been intended for me.” 


were originally scheduled for 
release in mid-July. When Magruder 
surrenders next week to federal mar- 
shals who will escort him toa minimum- 
security prison in Allenwood, Pa., the 
338-page volume will be on sale for $10 
in book stores along the East Coast. 
Written for a reported $100,000 ad- 
vance with the help of Freelance Writ- 
er Patrick Anderson, Magruder’s book 
contains only an occasional hint of the 
abject contrition that marked his final 
statement to the bench, and it offers lit- 
tle fresh evidence about the evolution 
of the Watergate crimes. He guesses 
Nixon was involved all along in the cov- 
er-up: “Based on my knowledge of how 
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thor’s character and the atmosphere of 
the Administration in which he worked 
Magruder begins with two chapters 
on his childhood and youth. He reveals 
that he grew up in a family overshad- 
owed by scandal: his grandfather's ca- 
reer as a New York shipyard executive 
was ruined in the early 1920s when he 
was convicted and jailed for misappli- 
cation of $300,000 in bank funds 
Reviewing his undergraduate days 
at Williams College, Magruder recalls 
that it was a dilemma over his sex life 
that led him to initiate his famous 
friendship with the Rev. William Sloane 
Coffin Jr. Magruder was dating a Vas- 
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sar girl named Judy: “We felt a great 
physical attraction for one another, one 
that caused us both to be uncertain as 
to how far we should carry our relation- 
ship. Finally I went to Bill Coffin for ad- 
vice.” The reader is left wondering what 
counsel Coffin offered 

Hack Away. Magruder’s book sug- 
gests that he was, and still is, oblivious 
of the moral ramifications of many acts 
he confesses so candidly. He recounts 
working on an automobile assembly line 
the summer after his freshman year 
The foreman taught him how to cheat 
systematically on the job: “I 
did as the foreman suggested, 
and even then it was hard to 
keep up.” Period. On to the 
next anecdote. 

Twenty years later, he tried 
to talk White House Counsel 
Charles Colson out of sending 
a phony supporter of Senator 
George McGovern to a homo- 
sexual rally “because it was 
likely that the trick would be 
found out.” When he discov- 
ered that Political Prankster 
Donald Segretti was busily sab- 
otaging the Democrats during 
the Wisconsin and New 
Hampshire primaries, he sent 
John Mitchell a memo headed 
“Potentially Embarrassing Sit- 
uation,” urging that Segretti be 
supervised “lest he harm the 
[Republican] campaign.” (The 
job of overseeing Segretti went 
to E. Howard Hunt.) 

Magruder is matter of fact 
to the point of Boy Scout in- 
souciance in reporting how he 
dutifully carried out an order 
from Nixon to spread the word 
that an unfriendly journalist 
was a Communist agent, or 
how he produced, on H.R. Hal- 
deman’s demand, an eight- 
point plan to discredit NBC's 
David Brinkley. Haldeman 
was pleased. “Jeb, damn good! 
Hack away. H.,” he wrote on 
Magruder’s memo. 

Looking back on the Wa- 
tergate break-in itself, Magru- 
der has mostly tactical regret: 
“[G. Gordon] Liddy should 
have had a middleman be- 
tween himself and the burglars 
so they could have no idea they 
were working for us, and even if arrest- 
ed wouldn't implicate us.” Liddy & Co 
reflected “an exaggerated view of Amer- 
ican political reality” shared by the 
White House 

The term “public relations” is ubiq- 
uitous in the book, just as the concept 
has been obsessional in the Nixon Ad- 
ministration. Magruder says that the 
very words public relations were cap- 
italized in presidential memos. The 
day after the C.R.P. wiretappers were 
arrested, a solicitous bodyguard in 
Los Angeles asked Magruder why he 
seemed worried, and Magruder tried to 
appear carefree by replying, “It’s just a 
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Abject contrition mixed with tactical regrets. 


little PR problem back in Washington.” 

Magruder’s evocation of the prevail- 
ing mentality in the White House is, in 
its way, nearly as revealing as that of 
the Nixon transcripts. In the best locker- 
room and fraternity tradition, all the 
President’s men had their nicknames. 
John Dean told the Ervin committee last 
year about H.R. (“The Brush”) Halde- 
man and John (“The Pipe”) Mitchell, 
but Magruder adds to the list. Trans- 
portation Secretary John Volpe was 
“The Bus Driver”; Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird was “The Bullet”; Post- 
master General Winton Blount was 
“The Postman”; and Martha Mitchell 
was known as “The Account,” an ad- 
vertising term for a client. Nixon him- 
self was above nicknames; in memos and 
meetings he was referred to as “RN,” 
or “the President,” or occasionally by 
his military code name, “Searchlight.” 

Mere Mortals. Nixon's once much 
feared palace guard emerges as more 
petty than sinister. Magruder describes 
how Haldeman once gave his young aide 
Larry Higby a brutal dressing-down for 
failing to provide a golf cart to take him 
200 yds. across the presidential com- 
pound at San Clemente. Haldeman 
loved to make his far-flung assistants 
jump by activating their Pageboy beep- 
ers, especially when traveling in Air 
Force One: “[{Nixon] and Haldeman 
and Chapin and the others in the trav- 
eling entourage would get up there, 
30,000 ft. above the earth, and some- 
thing would happen to them. It must 
have been the close-in atmosphere, or 
perhaps the plane’s well-stocked bar or 
something about the altitude that made 
them feel God-like, but they would in- 
variably begin to rain down calls upon 
us mere mortals here on earth, and there 
was no way to talk to them or reason 
with them.” Magruder characterizes 
Press Secretary Ron Ziegler as “a for- 
mer Disneyland guide who was scarce- 
ly more than a ventriloquist’s dummy.” 
Magruder came to the White House 
from a cosmetics-marketing firm. 
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The No. 1 villain of Magruder’s 
piece is Colson, whom he calls “an evil 
genius.” Despite his reputation as a 
grandmother-stomper, Colson comes 
across as almost pathetically small-time. 
When not waging interoffice battles 
against then Communications Director 
Herbert Klein, Colson seems to have 
been preoccupied with setting up some- 
thing called Silent Majority, Inc., a pro- 
posed conservative research institute to 
counter the influence of the liberal 
Brookings Institution. 

The author manages to make even 
Liddy seem like a logical addition to the 
Nixon team. After cataloguing exam- 
ples of Liddy’s unstable, potentially 
homicidal behavior, Magruder con- 
cludes blandly: “My personal distaste for 
him aside, he seemed like the right man 
for the dual job we envisioned [legal 
counsel and supersleuth for C.R.P.). . . 
He was, in short, a professional, and ours 
was a campaign that looked to profes- 
sionals for guidance . . . Perhaps it was 
just bad luck that he got there, or per- 
haps there was a certain historical in- 
evitability to Liddy—perhaps if there 
had been no Liddy we would have cre- 
ated one.” Elsewhere he quotes White 
House Aide Gordon Strachan as saying 
more succinctly, “Liddy’s a Hitler, but 
at least he’s our Hitler.” 

Only on the subject of Nixon does 
Magruder offer a sustained, considered 
judgment: “Without question, Nixon 
had the potential to be the greatest con- 
servative political leader of his time; he 
knew his goals and he had the skills re- 
quired to achieve them. Yet he had a 
fatal flaw too, an inability to tolerate 
criticism, an instinct to overreact in po- 
litical combat. I don’t know which came 
first, the liberals’ loathing of Nixon or 
Nixon’s loathing of the liberals, but the 
passions fed on one another, grew more 
and more bitter, until once he achieved 
the presidency, Nixon could not resist 
the urge to use his awesome powers to 
‘get’ his enemies. A President sets the 
tone of his Administration.” 
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POLITICS 
The Kennedy 1040 


For incumbents and campaigning 
hopefuls, 1974 has become the Year of 
Financial Disclosure. So far, 85 mem- 
bers of Congress have made their tax re- 
turns public or revealed their net finan- 
cial worth; others say they are preparing 
to open their books to the public or are 
considering doing so. Last week Mas- 
sachusetts Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
released his U.S. tax return for 1973, 
thereby displaying what will surely be a 
political asset: he paid a lot of taxes. 

On a total income of $461,444, the 
Senator paid almost half—$217,844—in 
federal taxes. The bulk of the income, 
$418,004, came from four of the trust 
funds set up by the late Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy for his children. Two of these 
trusts, yielding taxable income of $340,- 
427, were set up for Ted, while two oth- 
ers are his share of trusts originally es- 
tablished for his brother Joseph and 
sister Kathleen. After their deaths, the 
trusts were divided among the surviving 
Kennedy children. In addition to his 
Senator’s salary of $42,500, Kennedy 
also earned $3,335 in writing and speak- 
ing fees and received $3,507 in income 
from his minor interests in four oil wells 
in Texas and Louisiana. 

Tantalizing Clues. Kennedy re- 
leased only his federal tax return, not a 
full statement of his assets and net 
worth. Nevertheless, the return provides 
tantalizing clues to the possible dimen- 
sions of his personal fortune. If the in- 
come Kennedy received last year from 
his trusts represents a modest 5% return 
on investments, the principal would 
amount to about $8.36 million. On his 
tax returns, his $94,744 in deductions in- 
cluded a hefty $20,434 in mortgage in- 
terest payments and $8,180 in real estate 
taxes for his home in McLean, Va., 
$3,171 for his house in Hyannis Port, 
Mass., plus $3,890 interest on a chattel 
mortgage for his 50-ft. sloop Curragh. 
He also claimed losses of $3,938 from 
two rental properties in Boston and 
Madison, Wis. Though the Joseph P. 
Kennedy Jr. Foundation, of which the 
Senator is president, has given an aver- 
age $2 million a year to charity since 
1946, Kennedy made personal charita- 
ble contributions in 1973 of $4,678—ob- 
jects unspecified. He also took the max- 
imum allowable $25 credit for “contri- 
butions to candidates for public office.” 

Kennedy gave copies of the return 
to two Boston papers, the Globe and Her- 
ald American, which had been pressing 
him for a financial accounting. Previ- 
ously, Kennedy had refused to divulge 
such information, arguing that his 
finances are so intertwined with those 
of his family that to do so would jeop- 
ardize their privacy. But he added that 
he would expect the family to under- 
stand if he made such disclosures as a 
candidate for national office. Thus, some 
saw in last week’s move a significant 
clue to his intentions for 1976. 
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PRIMARIES 


Redford v. Cagney 


There was nothing of Tweedledum, 
Tweedledee in the choice available to 
Pennsylvania voters last week for the 
Democratic nomination to the U.S. Sen- 
ate. Indeed, reported TIME Correspon- 
dent Don Sider, it was more like Rob- 
ert Redford v. James Cagney. Facing 
each other from opposite ends of the 
state were Pittsburgh Mayor Pete Fla- 
herty, a lanky, blue-eyed charmer with 
an engaging grin and earnest air, and 
former state Insurance Commissioner 
Herbert S. Denenberg, a cocky, abra- 
sive professor whose “Shopper's Guides” 
to buying insurance, legal-aid and med- 
ical services have made him a consum- 
ers’ hero. In the end, Redford-Flaherty 
won. 

Both candidates ran modest cam- 
paigns with limited funds and the help 
of numerous relatives. Both racked up 
impressive mileage as they crisscrossed 
the state with their handsome wives in 
search of votes, but their styles and tac- 
tics differed. Threatening to bite rather 
than kiss the first baby he saw, Denen- 
berg, 44, plunged into crowds, bluntly 
demanding votes and firing flamboyant 
rhetoric in all directions. Samples: “The 
oil companies have been fixing prices 
for so long, they don’t know it’s illegal. 
Government is the No. | consumer 
fraud. I was on to Nixon in ’48—he’s 
the symbol of evil to me.” If elected to 
the Senate, Denenberg promised, he 
would “shake the hell out of that cozy 
club.” 

Somewhat shy and constantly smil- 
ing (“He can outsmile me five to one,” 
said Denenberg), Flaherty ran on his 
reputation as Pittsburgh's fiercely hon- 
est, cost-saving mayor. A former assis- 
tant district attorney and city council- 
man with a law degree from Notre 
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Dame, Flaherty, 48, was first elected in 
1969 on the slogan that he was “nobody's 
boy.” He proved it by eliminating un- 
necessary jobs from city hall, attacking 
union featherbedding, and bringing in a 
cadre of new young department heads. 
He has also abolished or lowered several 
city taxes. Last fall he was re-elected on 
both the Democratic and Republican 
tickets. Critics attacked Flaherty for op- 
posing projects they say Pittsburgh 
needs if it is to move ahead—such as rap- 
id transit and a convention center—and 
they fear the city will pay later for his 
frugality. “The demands on the mayor 
are five times the supply. You have to 
say no,” replied Flaherty. [ronically, Re- 
former Flaherty won the backing of the 
official party machine, partly because as 
an Irish-Catholic from western Pennsyl- 
vania he provided good ticket balance to 
Democratic Governor Milton Shapp 
who, like Denenberg, is a Jew from the 
Philadelphia area and is running for a 
second term. 

Polarized Vote. As expected, the 
vote polarized east and west, with De- 
nenberg carrying Philadelphia (where 
only 172,000 of 619,000 Democrats both- 
ered to vote), while Flaherty’s strength 
was in Pittsburgh and surrounding Al- 
legheny County (where a home-rule ref- 
erendum brought out more voters). The 
race was close, but in the end Flaherty 
slid by. With just over a million of the 
state’s 2.8 million registered Democrats 
casting ballots, he won by some 20,000 
votes. He must now try to unseat Sen- 
ator Richard S. Schweiker, who was un- 
opposed in last week’s Republican pri- 
mary in his bid for a second term. 
Schweiker'’s views have earned him a 
place on the White House “enemies” list, 
and earlier this month he called for the 
President's resignation, both factors that 
may make him less vulnerable than oth- 
er Republican incumbents in this year 
of Watergate. 
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CRIME 
"This Is Tania” 


The ashes from the holocaust and 
shootout in Los Angeles had barely 
cooled last week when law authorities 
declared that they finally had the an- 
swers to two of the most persistent ques- 
tions about the Patty Hearst saga. They 
were convinced that the newspaper heir- 
ess had really been kidnaped by the 
Symbionese Liberation Army on Feb. 4 
rather than taken part in an elaborate 
ruse to join old friends. But they were 
also persuaded that Patty had since 
joined the cause of the shattered S.L.A. 
and become a terrorist herself. 

The chief contributor to these con- 
clusions was Thomas Matthews, an 18- 
year-old high school student. He was 
kidnaped by Patty and her S.L.A. com- 
panions, Emily and William Harris, 
during their frantic escape after shoot- 
ing up a Los Angeles sporting-goods 
store the day before the fiery siege in 
which six of the S.L.A. gang members 
died. For twelve hours, the trio held 
Matthews captive while driving aimless- 
ly around the Los Angeles area in his 
van. They even stopped for a while in a 
drive-in movie. Immediately after his re- 
lease, Matthews, fearing reprisal by the 
S.L.A., did not tell the authorities that 
Patty had been in the truck. But two 
days after the shootout, he confessed 
that Patty—wearing a short, dark, afro- 
style wig as a disguise—not only had 
been a member of the trio but had been 
remarkably willing to talk and chatted 
away like any 20-year-old girl on a date. 

Bizarre Touch. According to Mat- 
thews, Patty said that she had decided to 
join her captors after becoming disillu- 
sioned with the attempts of her father, 
Randolph A. Hearst, to secure her re- 
lease. She felt that he had mishandled 
the distribution of more than $2 million 
worth of food to the poor, an effort to 
meet the demands of the S.L.A. In addi- 
tion, said Matthews, Patty admitted that 
she had willingly taken part in the 
S.L.A.’s robbery of a San Francisco bank 
on April 15. And she said that she had 
been the one who riddled the sporting- 
goods storefront with automatic fire to 
cover the trio’s escape after William 
Harris had been caught shoplifting. 

On the basis of Matthews’ story, Los 
Angeles District Attorney Joseph Busch 
charged Patty with 19 felony counts, in- 
troducing the most bizarre touch yet in 
the whole strange affair: two counts 
charging Patty with being a kidnaper 
herself. The flurry of charges stemmed 
from the incident at the sporting-goods 
store and the subsequent flight. 

As Busch reconstructed the series of 
events, the S.L.A. trio sped away from 
the store in a red and white van, then 
pulled up behind a parked car. Harris 
and one of the women took the car at 
gunpoint from its two occupants. “We 
are S.L.A.,” Harris announced. “We 
need your car. I have to kill someone, 
and I don’t want to kill you.” 
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When that car stalled within a few 
blocks, the three fugitives seized a blue 
Chevrolet station wagon, which they 
drove until they saw a blue Ford van 
with a for-sale sign in its window parked 
in front of the Matthews home. Emily 
Harris walked up to Tom Matthews and 
said she would like to test-drive the 
truck. Once around the corner, Emily 
stopped to pick up her husband and Pat- 
ty. “Do you know who this is?” Harris 
asked Matthews. “This is Tania.” Ta- 
nia was the name Patty had adopted 
with the S.L.A. and used while making 
several of her well-publicized tapes. 

At about 6:40 a.m. on the day of the 
gun battle, the three released Matthews 
unharmed and abandoned his van. A 
few minutes later a motorist named 
Frank Sutter stopped for two hitchhik- 
ing girls, who suddenly brandished guns. 
The girls picked up Harris and, with Sut- 
ter lying in the back seat, the trio drove 
around for six hours. Then the kidnap- 
ers released Sutter in Griffith Park after 
taking $250 from his wallet. “You can 
figure this as a loan, but you won't get 
it back,” said Harris. A short distance 
farther on, the trio parked the car and 
disappeared. 

Discussing the assorted counts 
against Patty, D.A. Busch said, “She fac- 
es life imprisonment.” In committing 
acts of violence, claimed Busch, “Miss 
Hearst was acting of her own free will.” 
Busch thus differed with Randolph 
Hearst, who was still staunchly insist- 
ing last week that his daughter must 
have been brainwashed by the S.L.A. A 
picture of Patty Hearst, smiling like a 
prom queen, soon appeared on “want- 
ed” posters distributed throughout the 
country. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Thomas Noguchi, 
Los Angeles county coroner, cast new 
and harrowing light on the exact events 
of the shootout, after studying the 
wounds on the six bodies and the po- 
sitions in which they were found. When 
the shooting began, Dr. Noguchi the- 
orized, the six chopped a hole in the 
wooden floor of the house and sought 
refuge in the 20-in.-deep crawl space un- 
der the structure, which was protected 
by a foot-thick cement foundation wall, 
This would explain not only how some 
members survived the fusillade for so 
long, but also why they failed to hit any 
of the officers laying siege to the frame 
and stucco hideout. The S.L.A. mem- 
bers had to shoot upward through nar- 
row ventilation slots, and their bullets 
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MEMBERS OF A BLACK MUSLIM SECT CARRYING DEFREEZE’S COFFIN IN CLEVELAND 


passed harmlessly over the heads of their 2/0 


unseen assailants. 

Reconstructing the action, Dr. No- 
guchi said that Camilla Hall had died 
first—a rifle bullet piercing the middle of 
her forehead. Nancy Ling Perry was 
probably the next to go, hit in the spine 
and lung. Three other S.L.A. members 
—Angela Atwood, Patricia (“Miz- 
moon”) Soltysik and William Wolfe 
—succumbed to noxious gases given off 
by the conflagration. “They chose to stay 
under the floor as the fire burned instead 
of getting out,” said Dr. Noguchi. “In all 
my years as a coroner, I’ve never seen 
this kind of behavior in the face of live 
flames.” To try to discover why the three 
showed such fanatical determination to 
die so horribly, Noguchi said that he was 
ordering “a psychological autopsy” by a 
varied team of experts. 

The last to die, according to Dr. No- 
guchi, was Donald DeFreeze, the self- 
styled General Field Marshal Cinque of 
the S.L.A. From traces of gunpowder 
deep within a wound in his right tem- 
ple, Dr. Noguchi deduced that the ter- 
rorist leader had committed suicide 
while the flames roared through the 
house a few inches above his head. 

On the Alert. The day before Dr 
Noguchi announced his findings, De- 
Freeze was buried in Cleveland, where 
he grew up and members of his family 
still live. At the request of the family, ser- 
vices for the S.L.A. leader, who had been 
fascinated by guns ever since he was a ju- 
venile delinquent, were conducted by 
blacks belonging to the Sunni Orthodox 
Muslim sect, though the dead man was 
not believed to be a Muslim. As the tan 
metal coffin was carried out of the 
church, hundreds in the crowd of 1,500 
raised their arms to give the clenched- 
fist salute of black power. 

At week’s end, with Patty Hearst 
and the Harrises still on the loose, the 
FBI and police were trying to track down 
a spate of rumors and reports about the 
trio. One tip had it that Patty would sur- 
face in Havana. Another, also uncon- 
firmed, claimed that the Black Muslims 


PATTY HEARST AS A COLLEGE FRESHMAN 
“She faces life imprisonment.” 


had given $50,000 to a black man in 
Griffith Park two days after the shoot- 
out. Some—or all—of the sum was said 
to have been passed on to the fugitives. 

But the FBI, even with 200 agents 
working on the case in Los Angeles, had 
to admit once again that it had no idea 
where Patty Hearst was. Guards along 
both the Mexican and Canadian bor- 
ders were on the alert for the trio. The 
key problem was that the authorities did 
not know what happened after Patty and 
the Harrises abandoned Frank Sutter's 
car near Griffith Park on the day of the 
shootings. “We're looking like hell,” said 
William Sullivan, FBI chief in the city, 
“but we don’t know how they departed 
the area.” The last reliable sighting of 
the threesome was on May 19 in Sher- 
man Oaks, a suburban community of 
Los Angeles. 
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AMERICAN SCENE 


The New Philadelphia Story 


It was a day of sheer, giddy, lustful 
triumph, a day to wipe out memories of 
all the decades of defeat. Down Broad 
and Chestnut streets wound the motor- 
cade last week while some 2 million zeal- 
ots, nearly half the population of met- 
ropolitan Philadelphia, screamed with 
delight, threw confetti and fought with 
sweating cops to get close to their he- 
roes. The Philadelphia Flyers had just 
won the Stanley Cup, symbol of suprem- 
acy in pro hockey, by destroying the Bos- 
ton Bruins with un-Quakerlike ferocity, 
and the city had spontaneously taken 
Monday off to celebrate. 

Perched on the trunk of a taxicab 
at Broad and Chancellor streets, Mrs. 
Alberta Taylor, a retired schoolteacher, 
gazed with admiration at the massive 
throng—bigger, said some, than the 
crowds that turned out to mark the end 
of World War I]—and declared: “It’s 
been so long since we've had anything 
to root for in Philadelphia. I’m so ex- 
cited and proud.” 

Heady Stuff. There is plenty to root 
for these days in Philadelphia, long the 
city of brotherly losers, where over the 
years sports fans have become so frus- 
trated that they once booed Santa Claus 
when he turned up at a football game. 
Not only did the Flyers triumph, but the 
Phillies—the Phillies?—are leading the 
Eastern Division of the National 
League. Heady stuff, and emblematic of 
the fact that things are looking up in 
Philadelphia, that citadel of conserva- 
tism, the faded dowager of the East 
Coast, the yawn between New York City 
and Washington, the well-kicked butt of 
humor for comedians. Perhaps the cruel- 
est cut of all came from W.C. Fields, a 
home-town boy, who was said to have 
proposed as his epitaph: “On the whole, 
I'd rather be in Philadelphia.” 

Today the city that Fields fled is 
struggling hard. and with some success, 


to solve the great problem facing all ma- 
jor urban centers: how to make life at- 
tractive downtown. During the past two 
decades, Philadelphia has protected and 
rebuilt its historic core for people, not 
automobiles. As a result, the city is one 
of the few large American metropolises 
where walking in the center of town can 
be a pleasure. 

As they went about pouring $1.3 bil- 
lion into renewal projects, Philadel- 
phia’s planners wisely continued to 
honor the unwritten but hallowed “Bil- 
ly Penn Hatbrim Rule,” which holds 
that no building may rise higher than 
548 ft. (or about 40 stories), the height 
of the hatbrim on the huge statue of 
Penn that surmounts city hall. As a re- 
sult, the sidewalks are flooded with sun- 
light from city hall, a gloriously gaudy 
souvenir of the 19th century, to the sim- 
plicity and quiet dignity of Indepen- 
dence Hall. 

To encourage people to move into 
the downtown area, Philadelphia has 
been rejuvenating a neighborhood di- 
rectly south of Independence Hall that 
is known as Society Hill. Instead of send- 
ing in the bulldozers to flatten the de- 
caying district, Philadelphia has cleared 
out only the grim factories and ware- 
houses, while rebuilding the small, el- 
egant 18th century town houses and cre- 
ating what Inquirer Editor Eugene 
Roberts Jr. calls “a suburb right in the 
middle of the city.” In the past three 
years 23 restaurants and bistros have 
opened in the neighborhood, catering to 
the 8,000 people—mostly young couples 
—that have moved back into the area, 

The renaissance of Philadelphia has 
not affected the city’s traditions. At the 
stately Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, a string 
trio still plays Strauss waltzes during the 
afternoon cocktail hour. The main shop- 
ping floor of Wanamaker’s, one of the 
city’s major department stores, is lined 
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FLYERS WITH STANLEY CUP 


with heroic-sized paintings: Orpheus La- 
ments the Fate of Eurydice looks down 
on the women’s panty department. Phil- 
adelphia remains one of the great art 
and music centers of the U.S. The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, conducted by the 
tireless Eugene Ormandy, 74, is one of 
the nation’s finest. This summer, as they 
have since 1930, Philadelphians will 
flock to the open-air Robin Hood Dell 
concerts in 4,000-acre Fairmont Park. 

Gussied Up. Long a tryout town 
for Broadway, Philadelphia has a the- 
atrical scene that is improving and has 
even gussied up the beginnings ofa night 
life. For all its historic attraction, Phil- 
adelphia has been a bummer for tour- 
ists, but tour directors are beginning to 
take notice, and eight new hotels have 
either opened in the past 18 months or 
are now under construction. 

Philadelphia continues to be afflict- 
ed by the problems that are endemic to 
most big American cities: racial tension, 
poor housing for low-income groups, un- 
derfinanced and overwhelmed public 
schools, a chilling crime rate (a recent 
federal report ranked the city behind 
Detroit and Denver as the third most vi- 
olent in the country). 

But last week, in the flush of rare vic- 
tory, Philadelphians were not concerned 
about sober matters of sociology. The 
Philadelphia Flyers triumphantly put 
the Stanley Cup on display in a center- 
city branch of the Girard Bank. On the 
first day, some 15,000 people reverently 
lined up and filed past to see for them- 
selves the tangible proof that Philadel- 
phia at long last is a winner. 


WINNERS AT LAST, FESTIVE PHILADELPHIANS JAM INDEPENDENCE HALL TO CELEBRATE STANLEY CUP HOCKEY VICTORY 














Whry is it 
the times 
people need 
vacations most 
are the times 
they take 
them least? 


Maybe it’s that in a year when a lot of things — And ask him for some expert help planning and arrang- 





are going wrong, people assume vacations will ing whatever kind of Pan Am vacation you want. 

go wrong too. To wherever you want. Hawaii, the Orient, the 
That’s wrong. South Pacific, Europe, Latin America or the Caribbean. 
Even in uncertain times it’s possible to have If things are starting to look a little brighter, 

a vacation you can be certain of. not only vacation-wise but other-wise as well, then 
You can be certain a confirmed reservation we'd like to tell you something else. 

will get you a hotel room at any Inter-Continental Pan Am doesn't do all these things only at the 

hotel around the world. times when things are going wrong. 
You can be certain you'll get enough gas to For years people have been getting the most out 

get you where you want to go with every car you of Pan Am vacations. Even when they needed to least. 


rent from Pan Am’s World Rent-A-Car. 
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thing on one of Pan Am’s World Tours. 8 
All you have to do is call your travel agent. The world’s most experienced airline. 
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FRANCE 


Relaxed President for a Tense New Era 


Fireworks lit up the election-night 
sky as middle-class voters swarmed up 
the Champs-Elysées on foot, aboard mo- 
tor bikes and clinging to the tops of cars. 
They waved the Tricolor and shouted, 
“Giscard a la barre! |Giscard at the 
helm!].”” Over in the Left Bank student 
quarter, meanwhile, small knots of 
young people gathered under the watch- 
ful gaze of riot police to shout sullenly, 
and absurdly, “A victory for fascism!” 
Such were the sharply distinct reactions 
to longtime Finance Minister Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing’s knife-edge victory 
over Socialist Frangois Mitterrand in 
France’s presidential runoff last week. 

In fact, the record 27 million voters 
who went to the polls had given Gis- 
card the narrowest possible victory mar- 
gin. Just as the remarkably accurate 
polls had predicted, the outcome hinged 
on the swing of a few hundred thou- 
sand votes in the narrow, shifting cen- 
ter of France’s sharply polarized polit- 
ical spectrum. Giscard won possession 
of the Elysée Palace for the next seven 


years with a bare 50.8% majority, or 
some 423,000 votes.* A small swing to 
the left might easily have made Mitter- 
rand the winner, and given France its 
first left-wing government since Léon 
Blum’s Popular Front of the 1930s. 
Open Style. While the vote was a 
near standoff, it did bring Giscard to 
power with a clear mandate for social 
and economic reform. In a conciliatory, 
low-keyed victory speech that seemed 
aimed as much to Mitterrand’s crestfal- 
len leftist backers as to his own support- 
ers on the right, Giscard said: “I have 
understood in this campaign that you 
wanted change. You will not be disap- 
pointed.” Giscard also promised French 
voters that they would be “surprised at 
the breadth and rapidity” of the chang- 
es he would bring to France after 16 
years of conservative Gaullist rule. 
Those changes will begin to take shape 


*A margin of victory almost as slim as that which 
decided the U.S. election of 1960, in which John 
Kennedy squeezed out a plurality of 49.7% to beat 
Richard Nixon (49.5%) by just 118,550 votes. 


Goals for a Complicated Nation 


It has often been said by his friends 
that from childhood on, Valéry Giscard 
d'Estaing was condemned to succeed. He 
was born with the gifts of good looks and 
intellectual brilliance from a patrician 
background. Almost effortlessly, he rose 
to become one of France's youngest and 
most powerful Finance Ministers. A few 
days before his election as President of 
France, Giscard granted an exclusive in- 
terview to TIME Correspondent George 
Taber. Relaxing over a snack of Roque- 
fort cheese and champagne aboard the 
Mystére executive jet that he used dur- 
ing the campaign, Giscard discussed his 
foreign policy and the goals that he has 
set for France under his presidency: 

RELATIONS WITH THE U.S. Every 
time that the US. seeks a frank dia- 
logue, bearing in mind our national con- 
cern for independence, problems can be 
brought up and, I think, solved. When- 
ever, explicitly or otherwise, the US. 
shows the will to predominate, there 
should be no surprise at a French re- 
fusal. The stated idea of an organized 
American leadership of the Western 
world is unacceptable, and France can- 
not admit it. France can accept part- 
nership, but she cannot accept leader- 
ship. I worked with President [Georges] 
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Pompidou during these past few years, 
and the general policy line will be a con- 
tinuation of his. As the polls show, three- 
quarters of the French people agree with 
the present foreign policy. 

FRANCE’S ROLE IN EUROPE. AI pres- 
ent, Europe is experiencing certain dif- 
ficulties due both to the problem of Brit- 
ain and the shock of the oil crisis with 
its monetary consequences. Most Euro- 
pean countries have also had their po- 
litical problems with elections and gov- 
ernment crises. My aim is to start 
forward again in the monetary area and 
in the area of political cooperation. 
France will have the presidency of the 
European Council of Ministers for six 
months beginning July 1. There will be 
a series of French initiatives in the di- 
rection of European union by 1980. They 
will not come in July, because the new 
government will need time to think over 
the problem, but in October, so as to 
allow the European Council of Minis- 
ters time for deliberation. 

FRANCE’S FUTURE. President Pom- 
pidou modernized France’s economic 
life, and I want to modernize its polit- 
ical and cultural life. For me, France 
represents what is best in the world. It 
is a difficult and complicated nation, but 
on intellectual and human levels, it is 


this week, when the new President an- 
nounces his choice for Premier and 
holds his first meeting with a Cabinet 
that will include some young faces—and 
possibly even some women. 

Whatever the substance of his re- 
forms, Giscard has already made it ap- 
parent that he will bring an open new 
style to the Elysée. It will contrast sharp- 
ly with the Olympian manner patented 
by De Gaulle and copied, with minor 
modifications, by Georges Pompidou 
right up through the fatal end of his nev- 
er-acknowledged struggle with cancer 
eight weeks ago. On election night, Gis- 
card not only pointedly offered “a very 
cordial salute” to Mitterrand but did so 
in English as well as French—a cultural 
heresy that raised eyebrows even on the 
political left. Said former Premier Pierre 
Mendes-France, a Mitterrand support- 
er: “Yes, I can see it now. France will be- 
come the 51st state before Puerto Rico.” 

Other eyebrow-raising innovations 
are coming, including Giscard’s plans 
for this week’s inauguration ceremony 


the best. My idea is to have an exem- 
plary political life, very democratic and 
very modern. If this idea does not shock 
you, I see, roughly speaking, two types 
of political organizations in the world 
as models: first, the Chinese type, how- 
ever you may judge it, for nations with 
large populations and underdeveloped 
countries; and second, the French so- 
ciety, which would be the type for mid- 
dle-size, advanced industrial countries 
with considerable political and cultural 
maturity. In a few years, with a bit of ef- 
fort, we can achieve a way of life and a 
political climate that will be among the 
most advanced. Perhaps not the most 
advanced, but the most modern. That 
is the best reconciliation between tra- 
ditionalism and an advanced society. 
s 

HIS IMAGE AS AN ALOOF ARISTO- 
CRAT. Franklin D. Roosevelt was a pa- 
trician, and Kennedy was a multimil- 
lionaire. In the U.S., they represented an 
idea of progress, and both—Roosevelt 
especially—led a major reform move- 
ment, so one should not be taken in by 
labels that politicians give one another. 
Anyone who follows my campaign will 
see that I have no difficulty in obtaining 
popular support. In France, people 
know very well whether you are self- 
seeking or not, and as they have been ob- 
serving me for some time, they know 
that this is not the case with me. 
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at the Elysée. Male guests were asked 
to leave their striped pants at home and 
come in ordinary business suits. Giscard, 
who will be wearing a suit instead of 
the traditional white tie and tails, 
planned to forsake the usual armada of 
limousines and motorcycles and arrive 
at the palace on foot. There he would re- 
view not the silver-helmeted Garde 
Républicaine but a unit of the First 
Army’s Second Dragoon Regiment, in 
which he served as a tank gunner dur- 
ing World War II. When he later makes 
the ceremonial visit to the tomb of the 
unknown soldier at the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, the new President will walk up 
the Champs-Elysées instead of being 
driven there by limousine. 

Giscard evidently hopes that a less- 
stiff presidential style will soften his 
image as a remote aristocrat living in a 
world of economics dossiers. Above all, 
a “more relaxed” presidency, Giscard 
feels, could help reduce the social ten- 
sions of a polarized nation 

Overdue Reform. The “two Fran- 
ces”—one privileged, modern and opti- 
mistic, the other poor, neglected and 
burdened with grievances—that were 
etched so sharply in the election results 
area product of the unevenness of the re- 
markable prosperity of the Gaullist 
years. The robust French economy has 
almost tripled in size since 1962, and 
some analysts predict that it will pass 
West Germany’s by 1980 or 1981. Yet 
France’s rising gross national product 
has mainly benefited the slowly expand- 
ing middle class and the country’s pam- 
pered farmers, who voted overwhelm- 
ingly for Giscard. Prosperity has largely 
bypassed the aged, struggling to live on 
fixed pensions at a time of 18% inflation, 
and the wage earners: two-thirds of 
France’s 20 million workers struggle 
along on annual incomes of $4,800 or 
less. Salaries of upper-level executives 
average 4.6 times as much as blue-collar 
wages—the highest spread between em- 
ployer and employee income in Europe. 

Millions of French families live 
without the conveniences common to 
other industrial economies. One out of 
three French homes is officially consid- 
ered to be “overpopulated”; 28% have 
no hot water, 55% are without baths and 
77% lack telephones. Because French 
governments have devoted less of the 
country’s gross national product to so- 
cial services than any other major Com- 
mon Market country, France is plagued 
with inadequate hospitals, schools and 
roads. Meanwhile, tax reform is long 
overdue: a typical tax bill for a French 


First color page, counterclockwise from 
top: Giscard with family (Valérie-Anne, 
Henri, Jacinte, Wife Anne-Aymone, 
Louis); playing Mozart in Finance 
Ministry apartment; in soccer game in 
central France. Opposite, from top left: 
Giscard on visit to drought area in 
Niger; on shooting weekend in French 
countryside; relaxing in park with 
Labrador named Réal. 
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Throughout France’s recent election 
campaign, Valéry Giscard d’Estaing was 
rarely without a member of his family 
by his side. One of his two sons, Henri, 
17, and Louis, 16, usually carried the 
notes for his speeches. Younger daugh- 
ter Jacinte, 14, became one of the most 
familiar faces in France; her picture ap- 
peared on thousands of her father’s elec- 
tion posters. Pretty Valérie-Anne, 20, 
surprised and delighted a crowd of 100,- 
000 Parisians at an election rally when 
she suddenly kissed her father on both 
cheeks just as he was about to begin his 
speech. Equally visible was Giscard’s 
shy, fragile wife, Anne-Aymone, 41, who 
flew off on her own to the distant de- 
partments of Guadeloupe and Marti- 
nique to campaign for her husband. 
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FRANCE’S NEW FIRST LADY 


Such flamboyant exposure of a can- 
didate’s family has been unheard of in 
France, but it will not be the only prec- 
edent broken by the Giscards. For ex- 
ample, Anne-Aymone has made no se- 
cret of her reluctance to move into the 
forbidding Elysée Palace, official home 
of French Presidents since 1879. Dur- 
ing the campaign, she remarked, “Mme. 
de Gaulle told me that the Elysée was 
not very livable.” Indeed, the palace’s 
private quarters contain only two bed- 
rooms, and major renovations will be 
needed before all six Giscards can move 
there. Mme. Giscard would much pre- 
fer to reside in the family home in the ex- 
clusive 16th arrondissement and use the 
palace as an office. 

Mme. Giscard is unprecedented as 
a First Lady in other respects. Mme. de 
Gaulle, known to her countrymen as 
“Aunt Yvonne,” was something of a 
bluenose who strove to keep French 
newsstands free of “sexy” magazines. By 


France's Premiere Family 
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contrast, Claude Pompidou, 62, gave 
chic parties for /e tout Paris and dressed 
in the latest fashions. Mme. Giscard has 
little interest in clothes. During the cam- 
paign, she wore the same sweater-over- 
blouse combination so often that it start- 
ed to look like a uniform. 

Mme. Giscard may be able to help 
her husband overcome the familiar crit- 
icism that he lacks the common touch. 
She has said that as France’s First Lady, 
she wants “to help him see the human 
problems, which women can sometimes 
feel better.” One of her major interests 
is in encouraging career education for 
women. She has had some experience 
in that herself, having studied economics 
in the past two years in order to “keep 
up with the economic-oriented discus- 
sions in the family.” Indeed, it proba- 
bly takes some doing to keep up with 
Valérie-Anne, a student at the presti- 
gious Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques 
in Paris, and Henri, who is studying eco- 
nomics at the University of Nanterre. 
The two younger children are enrolled 
in private Catholic schools in Paris. 

. 

Mme. Giscard was born wo a tradi- 
tion of wealth and public service. One 
of her grandfathers was Eugeéne Schnei- 
der, the 19th century steel tycoon. Her 
father was a career military officer who 
fought with the French Resistance be- 
fore his capture by the Gestapo and died 
while a prisoner at Mauthausen concen- 
tration camp. Anne-Aymone was an 18- 
year-old secretarial student when she 
met Giscard, then 26 and a promising 
young Official in the Finance Ministry. 
They were married, after a brief court- 
ship, in 1952. 

Until recently, France’s new Presi- 
dent tried to keep his family isolated 
from the pressures of politics. At the din- 
ner table, political topics were banned. 
Talk centered instead on minor events of 
the day, the children’s report cards, or 
sports, reflecting Giscard’s interest in 
soccer. After dinner, Giscard sometimes 
helped Henri with his economic studies 
or played the piano. On Sundays the 
family would attend a late Mass and 
then walk in the Tuileries gardens 
together. 

The presidential campaign changed 
much of this. Politics became a consum- 
ing topic. Not only did the children ac- 
company their father on campaign trips, 
but Henri and Valérie-Anne sold the 
now famous Giscard a la Barre! (Giscard 
at the helm) T shirts, planned bicycle 
tours of Paris and organized sing-ins at 
the Etoile. Mme. Giscard was constantly 
on call for press interviews. While she 
realizes that the presidency will intrude 
on the family’s private life, she hopes 
that it will be “as little as possible. I hope 
I won't be obliged to cloister myself and 
will be able to continue doing my own 
shopping and lead a norma! life.” 
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factory employee who earned $10,000 
last year would be $756, compared with 
$291 for a physician or other profession- 
al person, $260 for a shopkeeper and 
nothing at all for a farmer. Thus the 
French worker has come to expect lit- 
tle from a capitalist, conservative soci- 
ety, and he puts all his faith on chang- 
ing France’s form of government. 

Mitterrand, who remains head of 
France’s Socialist Party despite his de- 
feat, has promised that the left will give 
Giscard “neither a pause nor a truce.” 
He plans to force the President to make 
good on every one of his promised so- 
cial reforms. This could be troublesome, 
for Giscard’s reforms—among them, an 
immediate increase in the minimum 
wage from $226 to $260 a month 
—would cost the French economy more 
than $4 billion a year at a time when 
the country is already borrowing heav- 
ily just to pay for its Arab oil. 

Even if the leftist-dominated unions 
hold off on strike activity until after the 
August holidays, Mitterrand and his al- 
lies can make trouble for Giscard in the 
National Assembly, where the Socialists 
and Communists hold 174 of the 490 
seats. With only 55 seats in the hands 
of his own Independent Republican Par- 
ty, Giscard needs the support of the 
Gaullists (183 seats) and some Centrist 
deputies if he is to govern effectively. 
The Gaullists have never cared for Gis- 
card, who broke with the party in the 
1969 referendum on regional reform 
that led to De Gaulle’s fall from power; 
they say that they will give his regime 
varying “degrees of support,” depending 
on the issues. 

Magic Moment. One thing that 
Giscard will have going for him in his 
dealings both with the left and with the 
Gaullists is the fact that he has very few 
political debts to pay. Though he had 
served Gaullist governments almost 
continuously since 1962, when DeGaulle 
named him Finance Minister at the 
blindingly early age of 36, Giscard man- 
aged to cast himself as the candidate of 
“change without risk.” Even more re- 
markable was Giscard’s personal trans- 
formation. For years his image had been 
that of an aloof technocrat—a man who, 
as one longtime colleague put it, could 
not even give audiences the “impression 
of belonging to the same race” as their 
own. Giscard appeared to become a dif- 
ferent and much warmer man after he 
brought his attractive family into the 
campaign, a major innovation in French 
politics (see box page 23). He also dis- 
played a personal magnetism that came 
across especially strong on television. 

“The magic moment when the can- 
didate and the public merged came at 
the end of the first week of the cam- 
paign,” reported TIME Correspondent 
George Taber. “The curious crowds sud- 
denly turned into rabid fans, and voters 
began reaching out to touch his tailored 
sleeves. The man who had been a cool 
and respected Finance Minister sudden- 
ly found himself carried on a wave of 
popular enthusiasm for the first time in 
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his career. He responded with a warmth 
that had been rarely seen in public. His 
plunges into the crowd became a ritual. 
With almost disbelieving delight, he told 
a crowd in Nantes: ‘At the beginning of 
this campaign, everyone thought it 
would be a predictable election with 
people voting the way they always did. 
But something happened that threw off 
the experts. There appeared a new pop- 
ular current within our people around 
my candidacy.’ ” 

The question is whether Giscard will 
be able to keep those currents flowing 
with him after he settles in at the Elysée. 
For a man who has been in public life 
for so long, he is, apart from his fiscal 
views, a surprisingly unknown quantity. 
Some political analysts, like L Express 
Editor Jean-Frangois Revel, feel that 
Giscard has proved himself a good 
Finance Minister and therefore will be 
a good President, a man who sees with 
clarity the problems and needs of his 
people. Others are not so sure. “Giscard 
never had a vision of the social prob- 
lems of France in this campaign,” says 
Maurice Duverger, a left-wing French 
political scientist. “He always sees ev- 
erything in terms of the Finance Min- 
ister. Up to now he was always the sec- 
ond man, who was usually breaking 
social progress for budget reasons. Now 
he will be the master. But I don’t think 
he has the human dimension for it.” 

Cold Civil War. Certainly Giscard 
has been offered an invitation to great- 
ness. For nearly two decades, his coun- 
try has stood as a near-perfect model of 
stability in Western Europe. But it was 
a stability achieved at the cost of polit- 
ical atrophy. With his victory, Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing will bring a new gen- 
eration into French political life. He is 
a modern practitioner of politics who 
wants to lay to rest the long cold civil 
war between the French left and right. 
To succeed, Giscard must persuade the 
other, less affluent half of France to fol- 
low him on his promised new course. 


Two Halves of a Nation 


Since the middle of the 19th century, 
France has been not one but two coun- 
tries: the affluent and the poor. Today it 
is still a country divided by income, class 
and ideology, as the closely fought pres- 
idential election graphically demonstrat- 
ed. Yet the two Frances are linked by a 
common materialistic concern: the bour- 
geoisie is intent on keeping the life-style.- 
that money allows, while the poor are hop- 
ing for a larger share of the nation’s grow- 
ing wealth. Last week TIME Correspon- 
dent Paul Ress interviewed two French 
families, one headed by a struggling Nor- 
man truck driver, the other by a well-to- 
do Paris engineer. Ress's report: 


THE MAUGARDS, Robert and Yveite, 
live with their six children in the Nor- 
man hamlet of St.-Quentin-des-Iles 
(pop. 230). Robert, 35, is a truck driver 
who works 50 to 55 hours a week for 
take-home wages that average $83. The 
family also gets government supple- 
ments that total $51 per week, giving 
the Maugards a pretax income of $134 
per week.* “My husband's pay is much 
too low for driving a big truck 50 to 55 
hours a week,” complains Yvette, 30. 
“That’s not the 40-hour week the Pop- 
ular Front voted in 1936, now is it?” 
Adds Robert: “It's pretty hard to make 
ends meet, but somehow we manage.” 
The Maugards rent their two-story, 
three-bedroom house, a former vicarage, 
for $100 a month. They have repaired 
its worst defects, but there is no central 
heating. Two space heaters fight a los- 
ing battle against the damp cold of a 
Norman winter. “The chimney is 
cracked, and the mayor won't repair 
anything,” she says. “The septic tank 


*To give some idea of how far money goes in 
France: a color TV costs a minimum of $700, a me- 
dium-sized refrigerator at least $240, and a wash- 
ing machine $220. A quart of milk costs 28¢ to 
32¢, while medium-quality steak goes for $2.50 to 
$3 per Ib. 


ROBERT & YVETTE MAUGARD WITH FIVE OF THEIR SIX CHILDREN 











PIERRE & FRANCE RAGUIN WITH YOUNGER DAUGHTER MARIELLE IN PARIS APARTMENT 


A cracked chimney in Normandy and six rooms off the Champs-Elysées. 


smells terrible, and we're crowded to- 
gether. My two smallest children sleep 
in the same bedroom as my husband 
and I.” Their grounds are ample, how- 
ever. The Maugards are able to eat their 
own chickens, turkeys and rabbits, as 
well as vegetables from their garden. 

Since they both come from poor 
peasant families, Robert and Yvette 
consider their present life-style, hard as 
it is, an improvement over what they 
knew as children. They have a televi- 
sion set, a washing machine and a sec- 
ondhand Peugeot station wagon, and 
Robert, like all French workers, gets a 
generous five-week vacation every year 
One week of the five is usually spent on 
camping trips with the family, while 
Robert uses the other four to earn extra 
money at odd jobs in the village. 

Still, the Maugards are not where 
they would like to be. “Everything is ris- 
ing but my husband's salary,” says 
Yvette. “Like most workers, I'm very, 
very discontented.” Both voted for Mit- 
terrand, who they thought would do 
more for the workers. “We didn’t like 
Giscard,” says Yvette with finality 
“He’s not from our kind of family.” 


THE RAGUINS, Pierre and France, al- 
most define the good life that young Pa- 
risians aspire to. Pierre, 35, is a success- 
ful urban development consultant with 
an income of $22,000. France, 32, is a 
part-time decorator who earns more 
than $6,000 a year. They live in a hand- 
some but inexpensive six-room, sixth- 
floor apartment on the Rue de Ponthieu, 
just a block from the Champs-Elysées, 
with their two small daughters. A full- 
time maid lives on the floor above. In 
winter the Raguins take a week off to 
ski in the French Alps; in summer they 
rent a modestly priced seaside villa for 
a month on the island of Corsica, where 
they sail and water-ski. Occasionally 
during the year they take long weekend 
trips to London or resorts in France 
Though they could probably afford it, 
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they do not own a country house. Both 
detest traffic and tremble at the thought 
of the interminable, bumper-to-bumper 
return to the city every Sunday night. 

True Parisians, the Raguins love the 
city and go out constantly, to the the- 
ater, movies, cabarets and restaurants 
“Paris is a wonderful place to live,” says 
France. Though she works, France ar- 
ranges her time so that she, and not the 
maid, takes care of the girls, Séverine 
and Marielle. As a working mother, she 
receives $22 a month from the state. 

For fear of offending his clients, 
Pierre refuses to say how he and France 
voted. Their discontents, however, are 
those of the moneyed, who can afford 
to worry about the course of government 
and the quality of French life. “We have 
enough money,” admits Pierre. “But all 
thoughtful bourgeois of my generation 
can’t help noticing that there are very 
few young people running France. We 
have no influence on events.” 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Squeezing the Biggies 


STAND FAST! KEEP CALM! VICTORY 
IS IN SIGHT! implored the words scrib- 
bled on a blackboard at a Belfast street 
corner last week. The message was an 
appeal to Protestants in Ulster’s latest, 
and perhaps most serious crisis. A prov- 
ince-wide general strike brought busi- 
ness to a complete standstill, forced most 
of the province’s 180,000 industrial 
workers off the job and shut down vir- 
tually all shops. Ulster was on the brink 
of economic paralysis. 

The cause of the strike was militant 
Protestant opposition to the Sunning- 
dale agreement, a compromise reached 
last December that led to the creation 
of the Provincial Executive, where Ul- 
ster’s 1 million Protestants and 500,000 
Roman Catholics began sharing polit- 
ical power. The militants, reflecting 
widespread Protestant apprehensions 
about Sunningdale, fear that the agree- 
ment will eventually result in the uni- 
fication of Ulster and the Republic of 
Ireland that would relegate Protestants 
to minority status in a predominantly 
Catholic nation 

Farmers Dumped. An ad hoc 
group of militants calling themselves the 
Ulster Workers Council proclaimed a 
general strike on May 14. They appealed 
to employees of the power plants, most 
of whom are Protestants, to stay off the 
job. Electricity output was cut to a trick- 
le, forcing frequent blackouts and slow- 
ing industrial operations. The work stop- 
page spread to other industries, even 
though trade unions refused to support 
the strike. 

Last week most of Ulster’s Protes- 
tant workers stayed home, as a sign of 
their support or because they were in- 
timidated by the bands of cudgel-swing- 
ing, paramilitary youths roaming the 
streets to enforce the strike. Most of Bel- 
fast’s main roadways were blocked; only 


MILITANT PROTESTANT WORKERS JEERING STRIKEBREAKERS AT BELFAST SHIPYARD 











doctors and others involved in essential 
services who had U.W.C. “passes” were 
allowed through its checkpoints. For 
barricades, the militants used hijacked 
cars and trucks, telephone poles and 
paving stones. Traffic in Belfast and 
most other Ulster towns came toa stand- 
still. Fruits and vegetables rotted in 
locked shops, and electricity shortages 
threatened to shut down sewage-treat- 
ment plants. In the countryside, farm- 
ers dumped thousands of gallons of milk 
because they lacked transport. 

For a time, it indeed seemed as if 
the U.W.C. had set up an alternative 
government. The council's headquarters 
was a large, comfortable villa in a mid- 
dle-class neighborhood of Belfast. There 
the U.W.C. distributed “ration coupons” 
without which gasoline could not be pur- 
chased because the militants had taken 
control of nearly all the province’s gas 
stations. “We are out to spare the peo- 
ple as much as possible,” said a U.W.C. 
spokesman, “and squeeze the biggies.” 

The aim of the U.W.C. is immedi- 
ate new elections for the province’s as- 
sembly. The strike leaders believe that 
a majority of the new legislators would 
oppose any steps leading to unification 
of Ulster and the Republic of Ireland. 
The U.W.C. opposes the entire Sunning- 
dale agreement, but particularly objects 
to the eventual creation of a Council of 
Ireland. Made up of political leaders 
from the North and South, the Council 
would have administrative powers, a 
ministerial executive, a permanent 
headquarters and a secretariat. 

New Roadblocks. Ulster’s Provin- 
cial Executive, the Protestant-Catholic 
coalition government led by Protestant 
Brian Faulkner, so far has taken no ac- 
tion against the strikers. But Len Mur- 
ray, leader of Britain’s Trades Union 
Congress, attempted to intervene. He 
flew to Belfast to lead a “back-to-work” 
march, Less than 300 workers joined 
him, and they were all pelted with gar- 
bage, eggs and tomatoes by angry Prot- 
estants. The British government in- 
creased its 15,500-man Ulster garrison 
by 1,000; in full battle gear, thousands 
of soldiers swept through Belfast, clear- 
ing the streets of the barricades. How- 
ever, the U.W.C. erected new road- 
blocks almost as soon as the soldiers 
left. 

Faulkner then tried to defuse the 
strike by meeting some demands but the 
militants rejected his proposals, de- 
nouncing them as a “confidence trick.” 
At week’s end, with neither London nor 
the Executive willing to negotiate direct- 
ly with the U.W.C., the impasse con- 
tinued. Leaders of the Executive met se- 
cretly with Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson, which may be a prelude to the 
use of British troops to break the strike. 
The Rev. Ian Paisley, however, declared: 
“The strike must go on!” If it does, the 
victim will not only be Ulster’s economy, 
but also the Sunningdale agreement, 
which six months ago promised an end 
to Northern Ireland’s tragic and bizarre 
sectarian strife. 
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MIDDLE EAST 





Hard Week for a Miracle Worker 


Henry Kissinger’s reputation as the 
miracle worker of the Middle East un- 
derwent perhaps its toughest test last 
week. The Palestinian attack on Ma’alot 
and the Israeli reprisal raids on Leb- 
anon (TIME, May 27) had appeared to 
wreck chances for a disengagement 
agreement between Syria and Israel. 
Only a few days after those tragedies, 
however, the U.S. Secretary of State re- 
ported “substantial agreement in form 
and content” as talks went on. But nail- 
ing down that agreement, in a stepped- 
up round of shuttle flights between Je- 
rusalem and Damascus, proved to be an 
exhausting and frustrating chore. The 
sides were closer, but there was still a 


gap that Kissinger himself had to find a 
way to settle. 

Both Syria and Israel were eager to 
have an agreement, but the two coun- 
tries could not get together on the size 
of the United Nations buffer force to be 
inserted between them. Israel wanted at 
least 2,500 blue-helmeted U.N. troops 
to keep peace. The Syrians at first in- 
sisted on no more than 300 observers, 
but later agreed to 1,000. Nor could the 
foes agree on the depth of “military 
zones” to be established on each side of 
the disengagement line. Jerusalem 
wanted relatively wide areas of 14.5 
miles on either side of the U.N. buffer 
manned by limited forces in static po- 
sitions. Damascus, on the contrary, 
wanted narrow zones (no more than 
three miles), each manned by 20,000 
men and a hundred tanks free to roam 
instead of being confined to fixed po- 
sitions. One reason: Damascus, Syria’s 
capital, is only 30 miles from the pres- 
ent front. Syria also objected to an Is- 
raeli proposal that a high-flying U.S. SR- 
71 reconnaissance plane monitor the 
cease-fire, like the one that surveys Is- 
raeli and Egyptian positions in Sinai. 

There were several reasons why Kis- 


singer was finding it much harder to get 
the Israelis and the Syrians to agree on 
disengagement than it had been to bring 
together the Israelis and the Egyptians. 
Neither side had much to trade, espe- 
cially since their armies were not 
stopped in exposed, vulnerable posi- 
tions, as was the case in Egypt. The na- 
ture of the territory was also a factor: the 
vast Sinai desert is an obvious buffer 
zone, while the plain of Damascus and 
the Golan Heights are—or were before 
the fighting at least—populated regions 
with civilian settlements on both sides. 
Another difference: Egyptian and Israe- 
li negotiators were willing to talk to each 
other, under U.N. auspices, at Kilome- 





ter 101; all the Syrian-Israeli negotia- 
tions had to be handled by Kissinger 
himself because Syria refused direct 
contact. 

Beyond that, there has been the fa- 
tigue factor, which may have even begun 
to affect the tireless Secretary of State. 
At week’s end Kissinger—nicknamed 
“Henry Hercules” by U.S. newsmen 
traveling with him—had been out of the 
country and on the go for 28 days. The 
Middle East negotiations had forced 
him to delegate the chairmanship of a 
Washington meeting of CENTO nations 
last week to Deputy Secretary Kenneth 
Rush. Kissinger also had had to post- 
pone Capitol Hill appearances to tes- 
tify on such matters as the upcoming 
defense budget, while foreign ministers 
of other nations who wanted to see him 
had to either take potluck—as Japan’s 
Masayoshi Ohira did last week, and 
missed—or else postpone visits to Wash- 
ington. Nonetheless, Kissinger was not 
out of touch with the State Department; 
since April 28, when he left Washington, 
1,500 cables have passed between him 
and his staff at State, either through the 
US. consulate general in Jerusalem or 
over equipment aboard his Air Force 
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jet. But broader thinking about U:S. for- 
eign policy, as well as Kissinger’s own 
plans to revitalize State, has had to be 
put aside, albeit in an important cause. 

Negotiators on both sides were get- 
ting snappish. “We are tired, beat and 
emotionally fed up,” said one Israeli 
“Kissinger has to keep up this absurd 
shuttle because those bastards don’t 
want to talk to us. They seem fright- 
ened by the prospect of their own mod- 
eration—if it can be called moderation 
to take back land you lost in a war you 
started.” Defense Minister Moshe Da- 
yan, after a Knesset debate over his han- 
dling of the Palestinian attack on Ma- 
‘alot, stomped out of the Chamber, 
muttering audibly “I'm fed up with this 
government.” 

One reason for edginess was that 
both sides were still suffering the emo- 
tional aftermath of the Ma’alot raid, in 
which 27 Israelis were killed, and the Is- 
raeli reprisals on Palestinians in Leb- 
anon that killed at least 50 more civil- 
ians. Last week Israeli gunboats, 
protected by aircraft, shelled the Rash- 
* idieh refugee camp near Tyre, killing 
seven Palestinians and wounding 13. 
Later Israeli jets bombed Lebanon’s 
mountainous Arqub region near the Is- 
raeli border killing at least three more. 
Palestinian guerrillas threatened to 
avenge those attacks with suicide raids 
inside Israel. 

Ignored Fact. After Ma’alot, Israe- 
lis took these threats seriously, and pa- 
trols were increased. Near the Golan, 
Israeli soldiers flushed eight guerrillas 
and killed six of them in a running gun 
battle. The survivors said they belonged 
to the Popular Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine, which was re- 
sponsible for the Ma’alot raid. They 
were bound for Kibbutz Ein Gev and 
Kibbutz Haon by the Sea of Galilee to 
carry out similar raids in order to free 
fedayeen prisoners in Israel. In Jerusa- 
lem, three Arabs were arrested and ac- 
cused of setting Katyusha (after the Rus- 
sian affectionate form of “Katya”) 
rockets, discovered the week before, that 
were aimed and primed to fire on the 
city from a neighboring hill. 

Unchecked, this kind of terror and 
anger could ruin Kissinger’s long-play- 
ing attempts at disengagement. It was 
almost miraculous indeed that attacks 
and counterattacks had not abruptly 
halted negotiations. Instead, both gov- 
ernments made some positive gestures 
of conciliation even while they remained 
deadlocked over the intricacies of agree- 
ment, Syria began a propaganda cam- 
paign to explain to other Arab nations 
why it was willing to make an agree- 
ment with Israel. Israel pointedly ig- 
nored the fact that last week’s unsuc- 
cessful Palestinian foray had been 
launched from Syria. Equally signifi- 
cant, Premier-designate Yitzhak Rabin 
at week’s end put together a Knesset ma- 
jority coalition and a Cabinet that pre- 
sent overall a much more conciliatory 
face than Israel has shown in a long, 
long time. 
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INDIA 


A Question of Priority 


To those who remember India’s gen- 
ue spirit Mahatma Gandhi, who tried 
to teach his countrymen the virtues of 
pacifism, the idea that his nation might 
one day become a nuclear power with a 
deadly arsenal of warheads seems all but 
unthinkable. In 1968 Prime Minister In- 
dira Gandhi—daughter of Gandhi's 
great friend and political successor, Ja- 
waharlal Nehru—warned Indians that 
nothing would help their enemies more 
“than for us to lose our sense of per- 
spective and to undertake measures that 
undermine the basic progress of the 
country.” Yet India has just exploded 
an atomic device—somewhat smaller 
than the one dropped on Hiroshima be- 
neath the sands of the northwestern Ra- 
jasthan desert—that makes it the sixth 
member of the world’s nuclear club.* 

New Delhi insisted that the fallout- 
free blast on May 18 was for peaceful 
purposes only. But India’s uneasy Asian 
neighbors, along with many Western na- 
tions, were less convinced. At a meet- 
ing in Geneva of the 25-nation disar- 
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PRIME MINISTER INDIRA GANDHI 


mament conference, the U.S., Sweden 
and Canada noted regretfully that the 
test had set back efforts to prevent the 
spread of atomic weapons. (India never 
signed the 1968 Nuclear Non-Prolifer- 
ation Treaty, on the grounds that it dis- 
criminated in favor of the existing nu- 
clear powers.) 

Other nations rejected India’s expla- 
nation, noting that no distinction could 
be drawn between tests for peaceful pur- 
poses and those for arms development. 
Many diplomats feared that the test 
would help spur other nations with tech- 
nical know-how into accelerating their 
efforts to join the nuclear club. As if to 
confirm that fear, Prime Minister Zul- 
fikar Ali Bhutto of Pakistan warned that 
if India builds the bomb, “we will eat 


*Along with the US., Britain, France, the Soviet 
Union and China 
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leaves and grass, even go hungry, but 
we will have to get one of our own. We 
have no alternative.” At least eight oth- 
er nations have the capability of pro- 
ducing nuclear weapons, but only three 
of these—Australia, Israel and Japan 
—have potential systems for delivering 
them. 

One troubling question was whether 
India, which plans to spend some $316 
million over the next five years on atom- 
ic energy development, has confused its 
priorities. For a nation where 25% of 
the 580 million inhabitants subsist be- 
low the annual $30 per capita poverty 
line, such an investment seemed dubi- 
ous at best. 

The World Bank is reported to have 




























































































































ATOMIC RESEARCH CENTER NEAR BOMBAY 
Losing a sense of perspective? 


said that India will need some $12 bil- 
lion in aid over the next half-decade 
Yet several of India’s staunchest aid do- 
nors—the U.S., Canada and Japan 
—voiced dismay at New Delhi's an- 
nouncement that it would proceed with 
a costly nuclear-development program. 
A proposed $75 million U.S. aid pro- 
gram for India may now be in jeopar- 
dy. Last week Canada angrily suspended 
its long-given assistance to India’s atom- 
ic energy program and promised to “re- 
view” other aid programs (excepting 
food) designated for New Delhi. 

Despite the uproar, Prime Minister 
Gandhi clearly believes that the bene- 
ficial military and political fallout from 
the test justified its priority and expense. 
India’s new nuclear role will probably 
establish the country as an increasingly 
potent political force on the Asian sub- 
continent and among the Third World 
nations. Ever since China exploded its 
own bomb in 1964, India has felt the 
need to attain nuclear status both to re- 
main competitive with Peking and to en- 
hance its security from outside attack 
That status will become markedly real 
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if India decides to perfect its ongoing 
rocketry program by constructing an ef- 
fective delivery system. Moreover, said 
Indian Defense Minister Jagjivan Ram 
in response to Western criticism, the test 
opens the way for such peacetime in- 
dustrial uses of atomic energy as river di- 
version, mining and prospecting for vi- 
tally needed oil and gas reserves. 

With two nuclear power plants op- 
erating and two more under construc- 
tion—potentially capable of providing 
enough plutonium to produce more than 
a score of modest bombs—India is on 
the threshold of atomic prowess. That 
prospect alone filled many Indians with 
pride this week and helped bolster Mrs. 
Gandhi's strike-embattled administra- 
tion (TIME, May 20). Yet many others 
argued that nuclear bombs will have no 
effect on the economic ills of a country 
where incomes continue to plummet and 
prices rise faster than a mushroom 
cloud. As a Hindustan Times editorial 
observed last week: “A nuclear bang, al- 
beit peaceful, means little without a cor- 
responding release of economic and po- 
litical energy.” 


RHODESIA 


The Thin White Line 


Except for members of the new gov- 
ernment in Lisbon, no one is more wor- 
ried about the future of Portugal's 
African territories than the ruling 
white minority of predominantly black 
Rhodesia. 

Neighboring Mozambique provides 
landlocked Rhodesia with its principal 
outlet to the sea. The Portuguese ter- 
ritory is also a major infiltration route 
for black Rhodesian insurgents return- 
ing home from training camps in Tan- 
zania. Black rule would mean a certain 
end to the virtual carte blanche that 
Rhodesian security forces now enjoy to 
go guerrilla hunting in the Mozambican 
bush. More important, a new govern- 
ment in the territory's capital, Lourengo 
Marques, might well refuse to transport 
Rhodesian goods by road and rail to In- 
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RHODESIAN SOLDIERS PATROLLING THROUGH ELEPHANT GRASS ON NORTHERN PLATEAU 


dian Ocean ports—meaning economic 
disaster. 

Even without the future of Mozam- 
bique to worry about, Rhodesia’s Prime 
Minister Ian Smith has his hands full 
dealing with what the nation’s 271,000 
embattled whites euphemistically de- 
scribe as “the troubles.” For several 
years after Rhodesia unilaterally de- 
clared its independence from Britain in 
1965, it was able to go its own way with 
remarkable success. Guerrilla move- 
ments were generally unable to mobi- 
lize the territory’s 5.7 million blacks 
against the white-dominated govern- 
ment. Sanctions voted by Britain and 
the United Nations were largely ignored 
by countries that saw profits in Rho- 
desian tobacco, beef and chrome. But 
18 months ago, a guerrilla movement 
called ZANU (for Zimbabwe African Na- 
tional Union) caught hold on the rich ag- 
ricultural plateau overlooking the Zam- 
bezi valley in the north. Since then, a 
bitter guerrilla war has claimed nearly 
500 lives. 

According to the Rhodesian govern- 
ment, the dead include 13 white civil- 
ians, 102 black civilians, 45 Rhodesian 
and South African military men, and 
311 guerrillas—20 of them killed last 
week. Three Rhodesian air force planes 
have been lost in the past two months. 
The government claims that all three 
losses were due to accidents, but rumors 
persist that a rebel missile accounted for 
one of the planes (a Canberra light 
bomber) and that rifle fire brought down 
the other two. The guerrillas get funds 
from the Organization of African Uni- 
ty and from China and Russia, which 
also supply arms. 

Although southern areas of Rhode- 
sia are still virtually free of guerrilla ac- 
tivity, even the limited scope of the re- 
sistance thus far has put severe strains 
on the 2,500-man white army and the 
1,000 blacks of the Rhodesian African 
Rifles, who are supported by 45,000 
army and police reservists as well as 
5,000 South African police. Reserve 
call-ups have severely depleted the la- 
bor force, a problem exacerbated by the 
refusal of white trade unions to allow 


the training of blacks in many crafts. 

Economic sanctions also are finally 
beginning to chip at the country’s pros- 
perity. Plans by European and USS. 
banks to make illegal loans of $60 mil- 
lion were dropped after London news- 
papers caught on to the story. Tourism 
is being hurt by the recent refusal of 
the U.S. and other governments to al- 
low their airlines to do business with Air 
Rhodesia. Foreign reserves are already 
so tight that shortages have developed 
in everything from Scotch to washing- 
machine parts. Inevitably, the economic 
squeeze has cut the regime’s ability to 
play one of its best trump cards—cash 
income for Africans. Recently the Uni- 
versity of Rhodesia reported that 90% 
of Salisbury’s employed blacks make less 
than $133 a month, which is considered 
the poverty line. 

Night Terror. Smith remains pub- 
licly confident, while privately he is ne- 
gotiating with Bishop Abel Muzorewa, 
moderate chairman of the African Na- 
tional Council, Rhodesia’s largest rec- 
ognized black political organization. 
Smith acknowledges that majority rule = 
must come to Rhodesia, but his time- 
table is nothing like Muzorewa’s. The 
bishop is reportedly willing to wait ten 
years or so. Smith wants blacks to hold 
off another 60 to 75 years. The bishop 
has warned that unless the regime ne- 
gotiates with him in better faith, Smith 
may eventually be forced to talk terms 
with the infinitely more intransigent 
ZANU instead. That prospect may al- 
ready have chastened the Prime Min- 
ister, He is said to have secretly agreed 
to add six new seats to the 16 already 
held by blacks in the 66-seat legislature, 
to allow blacks to own more land, and 
to train them for more jobs, despite the 
protests of white unions. 

One factor in Smith's decision may 
have been the effectiveness of ZANU ter- 
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rorism, which has cast an aura of fear 
over the northern half of the country. 
On the highway just 40 miles north of 
Salisbury, TIME Correspondent Lee 
Griggs recently encountered about 40 
soldiers of the white-led, black-staffed 
Rhodesian African Rifles, gingerly 
searching the roadside bush, Behind 
them were three trucks with more sol- 
diers and heavy weapons pointed out- 
ward in all directions. Griggs found Cen- 
tenary, which is just 100 miles from 
Salisbury, a virtual armed camp, with 
soldiers always carrying their weapons 
at the ready. A nearby airstrip is used 
by spotter planes that constantly patrol 
the bush. Farmers drive only by day, 
and their dinner guests invariably sleep 
over; the night belongs to the guerrillas. 

What Good. The district’s 13,000 
white farmers, who raise cattle, corn and 
tobacco on prosperous large farms, have 
had to be resilient to stay on as long as 
they have, but many are now wavering. 
Reports Griggs: “I visited the farm of 
George Louw, a typical one planted 
mostly in tobacco. Louw is not his real 
name; several farmers who talked for 
publication have had their farms target- 
ed for follow-up attacks. Louw was hit in 
early 1973. A ZANU squad sneaked up to 
the bedroom where he and his wife were 
asleep, and lobbed seven grenades 
through the window. His wife sat up and 
was blown to bits. It is now standard 
practice here to roll sideways out of bed. 

“With shrapnel in his legs, arms and 
chest, Louw managed to crawl to the 
telephone and call for help before he 
passed out. Today, at 45, he is back on 
the farm with a cousin and teen-age son 
to help him; they live in a dramatically 
transformed household. It is now sur- 
rounded by a chain-wire fence, topped 
by barbed wire. Powerful searchlights 
flood the bush at night. 

“Chow-like Keeshonds prowl the 
grounds. A new, detached sleeping 
house has a tile roof, unlike the flam- 
mable thatch of the main house. Beside 
the beds are stacks of ammunition, shot- 
guns, pistols and Belgian F.N. automatic 
rifles. In the hall are a telephone and a 
battery-powered two-way radio linking 
Louw to the Centenary post. Even with 
all this, though, Louw does not feel safe 
*‘There’s money to be made here,’ he 
said, ‘but what good does it do if you 
don’t live to spend it.” ” 


VATICAN CITY 


Ripping Off the Pope 


Understandably, Vatican City is one 
of the world’s least crime-ridden states 
Not only are most of its 881 residents 
law-abiding clerics, but there are 155 
Swiss guards and blue-suited security 
men to police the 108 acres of the tiny 
country. That works out to about one 
peace officer for every 4.7 men of God. 
The Vatican has no jail, and the occa- 
sional pickpocket caught plying his 
trade in St. Peter's Square is normal- 
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ROUTE OF THE TELEPHONE GANG THAT ROBBED THE APOSTOLIC PALACE 
Mastro Titta could have crushed their bones with his bare hands. 


ly turned over to Roman authorities. 

Nonetheless, the 1929 concordat 
governing relations between the Vatican 
and Italy allows the Pope to dispense 
his own justice, and once in a while a 
case is considered serious enough to war- 
rant the Holy See’s cranking up its rusty 
court machinery. Last week one such 
proceeding was under way: four onetime 
repairmen for the Vatican’s telephone 
exchange were on trial for stealing or re- 
ceiving $10,000 worth of objets dart in 
cat burglaries of several apartments in 
the Holy See, including the Pope’s own 
chambers. 

The trial of the telephone gang is 
the most serious case to come before the 
world’s most forgotten court since 1929, 
and at first there was some predictable 
confusion. Although the trial was sup- 
posed to be public, most of the report- 
ers who were able to find the obscure 
tribunal behind St. Peter's Basilica were 
turned away before the clerk could cry, 
“In the name of the Holy Spirit and the 
reigning Pontiff Paul VI!" When defense 
lawyers protested that their clients’ 
rights had been violated because they 
had been interrogated without counsel, 
the court's three majestically robed and 
tasseled judges first denied the motions, 
saying no harm had been intended. 
Then they reconsidered and dismissed 
six of eight robbery counts. 

Rumors that the Vatican had been 
burgled began to circulate last May, 
when one of the Holy See’s security of- 
ficers discovered by chance a one-of-a- 
kind gold religious medallion in the win- 
dow of a Roman coin shop. It had been 
missing from the Pope’s apartment since 
1969. The original seller was traced to 
his job at the telephone exchange, where 
he protested, none too convincingly, that 
he was just an innocent hobbyist who 
had bought the medal for a song from co- 
workers. Within the month, three other 
telephone men had been arrested, and 
details of several break-ins emerged. 
Not only had the Pope been ripped off, 


but so had his secretary, Monsignor Pas- 
quale Macchi, whose study had been 
fleeced of coins, a jeweled pectoral cross 
and a gold watch. 

Initially, it seemed that the thieves 
had had easy access to Vatican cham- 
bers because of their jobs. With two for 
every citizen, phones are even more 
prevalent in the Vatican than security 
men and precious objects. In fact, the 
heists involved considerable ingenuity. 
According to the confession of one de- 
fendant, the thieves had managed to 
enter the Pope’s quarters at the top of 
the Apostolic Palace in July 1969 while 
he was supposedly at his summer res- 
idence. The gang ransacked his rooms, 
unlocked his private elevator with a sto- 
len key, ascended to a terrace and es- 
caped over the rooftops. One of the ac- 
cused argued that he could not possibly 
have been a member of the gang be- 
cause his hemorrhoids would never per- 
mit him to slide through sewers and ne- 
gotiate roofs and cornices as the burglars 
apparently did. 

Papal Mercy. Barely a century ago, 
thieves would have been none too hap- 
py to find themselves subject to the Vat- 
ican’s often draconian justice. It was said 
of the Papal States’ public executioner, 
Mastro Titta, that he could crush bones 
with his bare hands. Today, however, 
the defendants are probably lucky that 
they were not turned over to Roman civ- 
il authorities. They were released on 
bail, which is rarely allowed by Italian 
courts. Also, they are getting a speedy 
trial, which is even more unusual in the 
litigation-swamped Italian system. On 
top of that, the Vatican’s prosecutor, 
Leopoldo Jacobelli, last week rose in 
court to ask the judges for clemency, 
partly because the thieves had confessed, 
partly because “the Vatican is benev- 
olent.” Even if the judges do impose 
heavy sentences, the culprits may still 
get off lightly: they could be pardoned 
by Pope Paul as an act of mercy be- 
fitting the start of the 1975 Holy Year. 
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Take 


2 years of arany 
belers college 


If you're a high school graduate ready to take ge 
advantage of college this fall, by all means go to it. But if 
you think you'd get more out of college a little later, 
consider the benefits of 2 years of Army. 

Guaranteed job-training, or duty in Europe. With 
our 2-year enlistment, you can choose from a wide range 
of job-training courses, and if you qualify, have that 
oe ae guaranteed in writing before you enlist. 

Or, you can choose to serve in Europe. Either way, 
you get a starting salary of $326.10 a month before 
deductions, with a raise to $363.30 in just four months. 

Enlist now, go 6 months later. This is like having 
your cake and eating it, too. With the Army's Delayed 
Entry Option, you can enlist today, get your decision out 
of the way, and not have to report for up to six months, 
depending on the job-training you sign for. 

If you'd like to try college while still in the Army, 
you can attend classes on post or at a nearby college. 
With the Army paying 75% of your tuition. 

And when your enlistment's over, there's up to 
36 months of financial assistance 


at the college of your choice. Army Ropeesentative 
at 800-523-4800. 


(In Pa., call 800-462-4955.) 




















































GURU MAHARAJ Ji & BRIDE 


NOLémVEs AS138 





His 
planned in heaven, but 16-year-old Guru 
Maharaj Ji needed earthly approval 
from Colorado’s juvenile court last week 
before wedding his secretary, Marolyn 
Lois Johnson, 24. As head of a multi- 


marriage may have been 


million-dollar religious conglomerate 
and spiritual leader to a reputed 6 mil- 
lion followers of the Divine Light Mis- 
sion round the world, the portly “per- 
fect master” had little trouble convinc- 
ing Judge Morris E. Cole that he was 
mature enough. He then doffed his In- 
dian robes for a dark tuxedo, the bride 
dressed in a red and white gown and be- 
decked herself with flowers on her toes, 
and they exchanged vows. At the guru's 
$80,000 Denver home, guests eyed a 
mountain of wedding gifts, including a 
cabin cruiser parked on the lawn and a 
silver Masarati with JUST MARRIED 
neatly whitewashed on its rear window 
. 

“Tt is a sign of national charisma. Ei- 
ther that or it’s a new gauge of popu- 
larity,” said Oregon Governor Tom Mc- 
Call after winning the Governors’ 
competition in the annual Calaveras 
County Jumping Frog Jubilee (inspired 
by Mark Twain’s celebrated story) 
Thanks to a_ five-year-old bullfrog 
named John’s Long Tom, McCall best- 
ed 30 rival gubernatorial frogophiles and 
walked away with first prize for the third 
time in six years. Neighboring Califor- 
nia Governor Ronald Reagan’s frog fin- 
ished a dismal 20th. The booby prize in 
the candidates’ competition went to Cal- 
ifornia’s Lieutenant Governor Ed Rei- 
necke, who was recently indicted on a 
charge of lying to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. His entry, which he venge- 
fully named Jaworski, was disqualified 
for refusing to jump at all. 

Ss 


Following in the prop wash of Air- 
port, the movie Airport 1975 promises 
to have even more stars aboard. In the 
cast are Myrna Loy, Gloria Swanson, Ka- 
ren Black, Charlton Heston, Efrem Zim- 
balist Jr.—and Pop Star Helen Reddy (/ 
Am Woman), who makes her movie de- 
but as a singing nun. In one scene, 
Reddy is seated at Washington’s Dulles 
Airport next to Nun Martha Scott, who 
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points out Celebrity Gloria Swanson, 
surrounded by the press. “She must be 
an actress,” says Reddy. “Or worse,” re- 
plies Scott. This dialogue seemed uncon- 
vincing to the first actress who was ap- 
proached for the role that Swanson 
ultimately took. “What,” asked Greta 
Garbo, “could be worse than being an 
actress?” 

i 

When the first issue of women Sports 

rolled off the presses last week, Billie 
Jean King appeared not only as cover 
subject and writer but as product huck- 
ster in four ads. Such full-court cover- 
age is the prerogative of tennis’ leading 
lady who, with her husband Larry, also 
happens to be womenSports’ publisher 
A cheerful blend of consciousness rais- 
ing and coaching, issue No. | includes 
a guide to winning by Billie Jean and a 
doctor’s report on the physical capacity 
of women to compete with men (highly 
favorable, except in contact sports). The 
first run is a healthy 325,000 copies, and 
Publisher King hopes that the monthly 
will attract men as well as women. She 
already has one male reader: to pay off 
a bet he lost after his match with King 
last September, Bobby Riggs signed on 
as a charter subscriber 

2 

An ex-wife's lot can be unhappy if 

she has been cast off by Uganda’s tem- 
peramental President, General Idi (“Big 
Daddy”) Amin Dada, 48. Earlier this 
year Amin divorced three of his four 
wives. Last month Mama Malyamu, 36, 
Amin’s first wife and mother of six of 
his 14 children, was charged with smug- 
gling, fined $95 and held in jail for two 
weeks. Last week Kay Amin, mother 
of four, was seized in Kampala, alleg- 
edly in possession of a submachine gun 
and ammunition. According to Radio 
Uganda, a contrite Kay was escorted to 
Parliament at her own request to apol- 
ogize to her ex-husband. Amin, accord- 
ing to the radio report, directed his erst- 
while helpmeet “never to involve herself 
in dirty activities nor be deceived or con- 
fused by wrong people.” 
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An eleven-month stay in a Swiss 
prison following the collapse of his In- 
vestors Overseas Services empire has 
hardly crimped Bernie Cornfeld’s style. 
Now free on $1.6 million bail, the one- 
time booster of mutual funds was en- 
joying the good life last week in his 40- 
room Beverly Hills mansion. On hand 
to speed his rehabilitation, and help him 
forget the $122.5 million in lawsuits that 
he faces, were a covey of admiring room- 
mates, “I have 22 bedrooms, and 19 of 
them are occupied,” said Cornfeld 
proudly. “Women give life sparkle and 
keep things from getting drab.” Then, 
turning philosophical, he added, “I don’t 
have huge expectations from any kind 
of friendship. In the final analysis, we're 
all pretty much alone.” 
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The Gentle Gossip 


With his sparrow eyes and landmark 
beak, Leonard Lyons was a more recog- 
nizable fixture at Manhattan's expen- 
sive restaurants than any six headwait- 
ers. He came not to dine but to gather 
crumbs of gossip, morsels of color—oc- 
casionally some meaty newS—about any 
celebrity he could buttonhole in his non- 
stop table-hopping. Was Joe DiMaggio 
flying to New York “for some dates at El 
Morocco”? Lyons heard it there and so 
reported. What did Artur Rubinstein’s 
wife cook for dinner the night before? 
The pianist gave Lyons the answer (Pol- 
ish chicken) at the Cote Basque. Was it 
true that Jacqueline Susann met that 
other author, Arthur Schlesinger Jr., at 
Sardi’s? Lyons was there as a witness. 

For nearly 40 years Lennie Lyons 
was Broadway’s most cheerful, most 
benign columnist. He attended open- 
ings good and bad. He chatted easily 
with a cast of public people that in- 
cluded royalty and burlesque comics. 
Once given the choice between Lyons’ 
14-hour-a-day schedule or six months 
in jail, a group of wags—including 
Groucho Marx, Dorothy Parker and Al- 
exander Woollcott—unanimously chose 
the clink. 

Yet Lyons thrived as a night person 
and predawn writer, turned out six col- 


umns (and about 6,000 words) a week. 
He remained the star-struck son of a Ru- 
manian Jewish immigrant and chucked 
a law career in 1934 when the New York 
Post finally bent to years of entreaties 
and made him a columnist (at $50 a 
week). His refusal to monger scandal 
earned him the trust that the famous 
withheld from more waspish types like 
Walter Winchell and Dorothy Kilgallen. 
On George Bernard Shaw’s 90th birth- 
day, he granted Lyons an exclusive in- 
terview. Ernest Hemingway's wife Mary 
phoned Lyons with the first word that 
her husband was dead. The Trumans en- 
tertained him during their last days at 
the White House. 

Botched Story. Whole columns 
were deservedly devoted to such coups. 
But “The Lyons Den” more typically 
had the flair of a railway timetable. Ly- 
ons’ prose strained toward the average, 
and his penchant for missing, mangling 
or omitting entirely the kicker of an- 
ecdotes was the despair of his sources. 
During the World War II point system 
of rationing managed by the Office of 
Price Administration, George S. Kauf- 
man said that Lyons “missed so many 
points that he was under investigation 
by the OPA.” One botched Lyons story: 
after Noél Coward had made some dis- 
paraging remarks about Brooklyn and 
earned the borough’s vocal displeasure, 


A Guide to Syndicated Survivors 


Gossip will always be around and 
so, apparently, will gossip columnists. 
Among the syndicated survivors: 

AILEEN ELDER MEHLE, better known 
as “Suzy,” has been tracking the prom- 
inent for 23 years. She worked her way 
up from the Miami News to the New 
York Daily News in 1967, and is today 
syndicated in 89 papers. Suzy is not 
above mixing with mere movie stars for 
her chatty “Suzy Says” column, but pre- 
fers writing about diplomats, heiresses, 
princes and other members of what used 
to be called the jet set. She can be a bit 
saccharine (“Fatesingh, the Maharajah 
of Baroda . . . goes by the impossible 
nickname of Jackie”) but is rarely arch. 
“Everyone I meet is a story,” chirps 
Suzy. “I have fun with everyone, includ- 
ing myself.” 

ED SULLIVAN, 71, has been turning 
out a warm, newsy column, “Little Old 
New York,” for the Daily News since 
1932. Over the years, he has shifted from 
a loose, rambling monologue to a ter- 
ser, more telegraphic style (“Redd Foxx 
getting Vegas divorce . . . Bobby Hack- 
ett very ill . . .”). He kept the column 
going during the 23 years he emceed his 
television variety show, but has cut back 
from five pieces a week to two. Unlike 
some other columnists, Sullivan does not 
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use a ghostwriter for his items, many of 
which he obtains from a network of fa- 
mous friends. “I call people like Henry 
Fonda, Jack Dempsey, Richard Rodg- 
ers and many more,” he says. “People 
trust me. They know I won't use any ma- 
licious or scandalous information.” 

EARL WILSON, 67, has been equaling 
Lyons’ prodigious output a few pages 
away in the same New York Post for 
more than 30 years. Wilson’s 1,000-word 
column, “It Happened Last Night,” ap- 
pears six days a week and is now syndi- 
cated in nearly 200 newspapers. Wilson 
treads his ex-stable mate’s old path 
around Manhattan and keeps the same 
strenuous hours. The fruit of all that ef- 
fort—a dollop of show business shoptalk 
and a few bon mots from the stars, 
wrapped around a demi-cheesecake 
photo of some starlet—may not always 
seem worth it. But occasionally he comes 
up with a genuine hard-news scoop, like 
his 1953 disclosure that Dr. Jonas Salk 
was working on a polio vaccine. Wilson 
heard it from Helen Hayes, whose 
daughter was a polio victim. 

JOYCE HABER, 41, an exceptionally 
literate gossip, tattles about movie stars 
and camp followers five times a week 
in the Los Angeles Times and 58 other 
papers. An alumna of TIME’s Beverly 
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BROADWAY COLUMNIST LEONARD LYONS 


Hills bureau, she replaced Hedda Hop- 
per in 1966, and West Coast wits began 
referring to her as Hedda Haber. At first 
she adopted a bitchy, initial-cluttered 
style (“What was Miss P.P. doing with 
Mr. V.V. at. . .”) that earned her many 
enemies. Later the scourge of Celluloid 
City dropped the initials and developed 
a more serious reportorial approach. In 
the past few weeks, for example, she has 
reported on management shake-ups at 
Screen Gems and the William Morris 
Agency, and interviewed the husband 
of a woman with whom Richard Bur- 
ton recently had an affair. 

DOROTHY MANNERS is the propri- 
etress of Hollywood's other jungle tele- 
graph, which transmits six times a week 
to 89 newspapers. From her perch at 
Hearst's Los Angeles Herald-Examiner 
—the one she inherited when Louella 
Parsons, her boss of 30 years, retired in 
1965—Manners writes about the same 
film folk as Joyce Haber, but in a fluffy, 
flowered-hat style reminiscent of her 
mentor. A typical Manners-ism: “Be- 
tween sets at the Beverly Hills Tennis 
Club, Burt Lancaster was talking to Gil- 
bert Roland about a top part in Burt’s 
next.” Haber fans find her home-town 
rival’s columns dull. “Some of them are 
frankly a little flat,”” Manners concedes. 
“But how many people in this town make 
news any more?” 
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Alvin C. Joslin, C.L.U. 
Doyle D. Champion, C.L.U. Agency 
146 E. Washington Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 


Alvin Joslin is a financial security 
specialist with an innovative approach 
to insurance planning. 

We commend him for the professional 
ability and the extra effort that 
make him one of State Mutual’s 
outstanding men. 


State Mutual of America 
has a lot of good ideas 
(and people). 


| Worcester, Massachusetts 01605 
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HOLD EVERYTHING- 
don't take another step without 


HAVERSNIPS! 


loose thread, or an uncut paper doll could turn a promising situation into a social debacle. Don’t 
let this happen to you! Carry Haversnips in pocket or purse. When needed, remove them from their 
dandy snap-case, unfold them in a thrice, and quickly resolve any impending crisis by snipping 
through the Gordian knot or whatever it may be. Haversnips are forged of an outstanding grade of 
stainless steel that will keep them sharp virtually forever. Tucked together, before snapping into 
action, they just measure three inches. But here is the most incredible fact: although you might 
have seen travel scissors advertised at $7.95 (indeed—gulp!—we do have some at that price in 
our catalog) we are offering Haversnips today at a price that verges on irresponsibility—namely, 
just two dollars, and that includes postage and handling. But there is more: we'll also send you our 
64-page Catalog and a $2.00 gift certificate that you can apply to your next catalog purchase. So, 
before we discover that we can't really make out on this deal, fill out the coupon, mail it to us 
with your check for $2 and let us send Haversnips right out to you. 


Yes, send me Haversnips quickly. My check for $2 is enclosed. 
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he began his visits to U.S. military hos- 
pitals with the question: “Anybody here 
from Brooklyn?@ If any of the patients 
assented, Coward replied: “I'm Noél 
Coward. Go ahead.” When Lyons re- 
ported this byplay, its edge was blunt- 
ed: “I'm Noél Coward. Anybody here 
from Brooklyn?” 

But no matter. Lyons retained the 
affection of both his subjects and his 
readers for decades. He conveyed the 
sense of having been there, of caring 
about what he wrote. In a time when 
the famous were more distant and more 
different from their audience than to- 
day, Lyons was an honest middleman 
who every day arranged brief, decorous 
peeks devoid of cynicism and leers. 

He prided himself on the accuracy 
of his items, rarely printed comments 
that he had not heard at firsthand. He 
was probably the only newsman in the 
world who could introduce “Two-Ton” 
Tony Galento to Noél Coward or Marc 
Chagall to Richard Nixon. He staged 
such meetings whenever possible, gath- 
ering details for his readers the next day. 

Slowly Crumbling. At its prime 20 
years ago, “The Lyons Den” earned its 
author over $60,000 a year and was syn- 
dicated in more than 100 newspapers. 
Recently that number had shrunk to 18, 
and last week Lyons retired. The final 
column bore all his trademarks: names 
(118 of them) of politicians, writers, 
painters, composers and entertainers 
whom Lyons had interviewed during his 
long days and nights on the job, a fond 
reference to Wife Sylvia, and a modestly 
unfocused anecdote involving one of his 
four sons. Sadly, Lyons’ last column was 
not really his own. Now 67, he was af- 
flicted a few years ago by a degenerative 
neurological condition, and the burden 
of producing the column had increasing- 
ly fallen on Anita Summer, 40, his sec- 
retary and assistant for 18 years. 

Lyons’ failing health has kept him 
away from his posh rounds. But many 
of those once famous haunts, including 
the Stork Club and Lindy’s, had disap- 
peared well before he did. In fact, Lyons’ 
Broadway beat has been slowly crum- 
bling for years. The Latin Quarter is now 
a porno moviehouse. The famous now 
use television talk shows to unburden 
themselves of intimacies that Lyons and 
most of his colleagues were too tactful 
to report. The liveliest, cattiest New 
York gossip now has shifted to the pages 
of Women’s Wear Daily. 

The thirst for gossip certainly sur- 
vives, and some remain to slake it (see 
box preceding page). But the New York 
that furnished “The Lyons Den”—a fan- 
tasy world of glamour and greatness, 
squeezed into a few square miles of con- 
crete—has lost much of its mystique. 
Thanks to Lyons’ long devotion to mi- 
nutiae, a record exists of the way things 
were—or seemed. One of his proudest 
memories is of a remark made by Carl 
Sandburg: “Imagine how much richer 
American history would have been had 
there been a Leonard Lyons in Lincoln's 
time.” 
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SENSIBLE CAR 
LOTS OF THING 


Things like a bunch of bags of 
groceries. Fishing gear. Families 
of five or more. Traveling for a 
living. There are lots of car needs 
that can’t be handled very well by 
anything but a family-size car. 

Impala has traditionally 
handled those needs so well, it’s 
been America’s number one car 
for 14 years in a row. Impala’s leg, 
elbow, head and trunk room have 
made a lot of sense for a lot of 
people for a long time. 


. Especially if you consider how 


IMPALA’S A SENSIBLE CAR IF 
YOU THINK ABOUT MONEY. 
These day s, who doesn’t? 
Impala is a reasonably priced car. 
Just how reasonably priced might 
surprise you. The difference between 
the prices of popular small cars 
and the price of an Impala may not 
be as great as you might think. 
much 
room, ride and comfort Impala’s 
price buys you. That price also buys 
an impressive list of standard 


features. Power steering. Power 
brakes. Automatic transmission. 
Plus the comfortable feeling of 
being surrounded by a lot of car 
And Impala traditionally has had 
a higher resale value than its 
nearest competition. That’s why we 
call it the ““Great American Value.” 

Impala offers some very nice 
qualities for these times. Or any 
times. Think about it. Impala is a 
sensible car for lots of things. And 
lots of reasons. 
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Dormmates, Bedmates? 


Coed dormitories have become so 
numerous over the past five years that 
more than half the nation’s resident col- 
lege students now live in them. Do men 

nd women who eat, study and brush 
their teeth together also tend to go to bed 
together? How does living in close prox- 
imity (which may range from neighbor- 
ing rooms to adjacent wings) affect the 
way they feel about each other? With a 
survey of a small sampling of 96 Rad- 
cliffe girls, Psychiatrist Elizabeth Aub 
Reid gives some answers in the current 
American Journal of Psychiatry. 

Comparing a group of women in- 
terviewed before their dormitories were 
open to males with a matched group who 
had been living on the same floor with 
men for several years, Reid found little 
to worry about in the new pattern of 
housing. A few more of the women 
rooming in the coed dorms were hav- 
ing long-term love affairs than those in 
all-female dorms, but casual sex was no 
more common. Women students discov- 
ered that they can develop enduring pla- 
tonic friendships with men and that they 
are far less self-conscious around them 

Good Company. The benefits even 
extend to relationships with other wom- 
en. Students interviewed in the early 
group complained that women were 
“competitive and irritable” around oth- 
er females. Constantly preoccupied with 
men, they didn’t bother to be good com- 
pany with each other. Having men 
around, notes the study, seems to en- 
courage greater friendship and respect 
between women. 

The new dorms also encourage 
women to put aside sexual stereotypes. 
Students often used to discuss various ac- 
tivities as “masculine” or “feminine.” 
Said one: “I think I'll go into the for- 
eign service. It's less masculine than pol- 
itics. Competition, backbiting in politics 
tend to make you less feminine.” In the 
coed dorm, such attitudes are challenged 
as “sexist” and “untrue.” Some of these 
changes stem from women’s lib, Reid 
notes, yet she is convinced from the ten- 
or of her interviews that the coed dorm 
life-style was even more influential. 

Though Reid did not poll the opin- 
ions of Harvard men, male students 
across the nation seem to react positive- 
ly to coed housing, according to surveys 
conducted on seven campuses by Psy- 
chologist Joseph Katz of the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Stony Brook. 
Like Reid, Katz found a small increase 
in sexual activity by students living in 
coed dorms as well as a “greater depth 
of relationships that are nonsexual.” 

Surprisingly, he found that more 
women are active sexually than men 
—at least in the confines of their new 
dormitories. At one Eastern school, for 
example, 47% of the women had sex in 
the dorms but only 42% of the men did 
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so. Both sexes, however, prefer to bring 
in partners from outside. This, says one 
psychologist involved in setting up coed 
dorms at Harvard, is easily explainable. 
Says Jerome Kagan: “Romance tends 
to flourish when there is some mystery 
between partners, and sharing bath- 
rooms loses a bit of the mystery.” 


The Agony and Ecstasy 


“We found all different ways of 


caressing and different positions. Hed 
laugh and wed really go at it, relaxed 
and having fun.’ 


“I'm obliged to have sex with my wife 
It’s like food. If it’s not very good, | eat it 
anyhow, even though I don't like it.” 


If the old national stereotypes about 
sexual behavior were true, the first 
speaker would be a Frenchwoman, the 
second a bored American husband per- 
forming his marital duties by rote. Ac- 
tually it is the other way round; more- 
over, their sentiments typify those of 
their compatriots, according to two new 
sex surveys recently published on op- 
posite sides of the Atlantic. 

Not since the Kinsey reports has 
there been such a large-scale study of 
American sexual mores as Sexual Be- 
havior in the 1970s by Morton Hunt (395 
pages; Playboy Press; $10.95), based on 
a poll funded by the Playboy Founda- 
tion (TIME, Oct. 1). But given the long- 
heralded sexual revolution in the US., 
Hunt's conclusions should not surprise 
anyone. Among them: married couples 
are having sex more frequently and are 
doing so “more imaginatively, volup- 
tuously and playfully than their coun- 
terparts of a generation ago.” 

On the contrary, the French are mis- 
erable and inhibited in their lovemak- 
ing, according to the recently published 
La Reéalité Sexuelle (375 pages; Laffont; 
$8). Roger-Pol Droit, 25, and Antoine 
Gallien, 27, have gathered together 22 





vivid tape-recorded interviews from 
people of different ages and back- 
grounds—but with similar complaints 
“IT never thought marriage involved sex- 
ual relations,” confessed a 42-year-old 
Marseilles secretary. “She'd always say 
the same thing: ‘I’m going to end up 
pregnant, * complained her husband. A 
36-year-old librarian from Dieppe said 
that she had accepted the fact that she 
was frigid “the way others have a crook- 
ed nose or are missing an arm.” 

The book stresses that for the most 
part, the French still live under a re- 
pressive moral code; sex education and 
contraception are very rarely taught and 
practiced. In many parts of the coun- 
try, parents expect their daughters to 
maintain their virginity until marriage, 
and masturbation is taboo. “Male dom- 
ination” is another cause of the French 
sexual misery, says Gallien, who adds 
that “our book is profoundly feminist.” 

Within two weeks of its publication, 
more than 7,000 copies of La Réalité 
Sexuelle disappeared from bookshelves 
—a brisk sale by French standards. Re- 
views were mixed. Le Monde hailed the 
study as “an extremely violent indict- 
ment of a morality.” Jean Dutourd, nov- 
elist and satirist, writing in Paris-Matrch, 
was caustic. “The only thing that seems 
to function adequately are people’s 
tongues,” he wrote of the book’s in- 
terviews. “The repressed, the impotent, 
the perverted, the virgins (for there are 
some left) recount their misfortunes with 
tireless complaisance.” Nor did Dutourd 
approve of the authors’ conclusion that 
sex education would help matters. 
“They think it is possible that one day 
everyone will make love well. Upon my 
word, I find them very optimistic. Love 
is like everything else—there will al- 
ways be people who are gifted and peo- 
ple who aren't,” declared Dutourd. If 
that is true, and if the new sex surveys 
are correct, it is unquestionably the 
Americans and not the French who 
have the aptitude for love. 


STUDENTS RELAXING IN LIVING ROOM OF COED HOUSING QUARTERS AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Troubles at Ohio U. 


Tranquillity has returned to most 
US. campuses, but Ohio University at 
Athens stands out as a troubled excep- 
tion. In the past month alone, the cam- 
pus has been rocked by a strike of stu- 
dent workers, two successive nights of 
rioting, and demands that University 
President Claude R. Sowle resign. Last 
week the progressive young president 
decided that he had had enough. In a 
terse statement of resignation, he de- 
clared that he could “no longer ask my- 
self or my family to serve the university 
under such insane conditions.” 

The troubles first broke into the 
open when about 700 students with on- 
campus jobs went out on strike last 
month. Reason: they had been denied 
admittance to the university employees’ 
union because it regarded them as com- 
petitors for jobs, and demanded the right 
to form their own union. During four 
days of turmoil, officials hired scab 
workers to take the students’ places and 
broke up picket lines with university se- 
curity police before finally agreeing to 
allow the students to vote on the issue. 
Last week they did so and lost. 

Tension rose again this month when 
a weekend music festival climaxed in 
clashes between students and police. Ri- 
oting started when a gasoline fire was 
set in the middle of the city’s main street. 
Police moving in to douse the flames 
were pelted with bottles and bricks. 
Windows were smashed, and before the 
weekend was out, 39 persons had been 
arrested and 38 injured. 

Then came a confrontation between 
Sowle and 200 black students demand- 
ing increased financial support for the 
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Center of Afro-American Studies.* As 
he left the meeting, Sowle said, he was 
given some “pretty healthy shoves.” 
Shortly after, a student coalition pre- 
sented the president with a list of 51 de- 
mands, including elimination of the 
ROTC as well as campus-wide referen- 
dums on all university issues, to be acted 
upon within 24 hours. 

It was not the first time that Sowle, 
46, had had to deal with student dis- 
turbances. In the wake of the 1970 Cam- 
bodian invasion and the deaths of four 
students at Kent State, he had success- 
fully steered Ohio U. through the cha- 
otic aftermath with a minimum of vi- 
olence. But the recent events, he said 
last week, were “the straw that broke 
the camel's back.” 

Cost Squeeze. In fact, the troubles 
at Ohio U. go far deeper than the dis- 
turbances suggest. Like more and more 
schools across the U.S., the university 
has been caught in the squeeze between 
rising costs and declining enrollment, 
which since 1971 has dropped from 
18,722 to an expected 14,000 next fall. 
The decline meant a $2.8 million cut in 
this year’s $42.2 million budget, requir- 
ing a drastic reduction in activities and 
programs, The university has also an- 
nounced that five teaching positions will 
be eliminated next year and an addi- 
tional 60, including those of 13 tenured 
professors, in 1975-76. 

Last week Sowle conceded that his 
own commitment to an open adminis- 
tration might have caused Ohio U.’s 
problems to surface sooner than those 
at other schools; he had initiated stu- 
*Funding for the program has dropped from 


$250,000 when it was started five years ago to 
$234,000 for 1974. 
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dent-faculty participation in policy de- 
cisions, public budget hearings, weekly 
press conferences and even hosted a ra- 
dio call-in show called Open Line. These 
innovations gave widespread publicity 
to Ohio U.’s problems, and may have 
helped to agitate the student body, 
which Sowle says contains a high per- 
centage of “activists.” 

A combination of “openness and ac- 
tivists can be destructive,” he says, “or it 
can make this the best institution in the 
country. I still believe openness is a key 
virtue.” Would he withdraw his resigna- 
tion as the faculty senate and the board 
of trustees have asked? Said Sowle: “The 
chances are very, very remote.” 


What They Think Now 


“In one of the most rapid turnabouts 
in our history, college youth—the chief 
source of social dissidence in the "60s 
—has moved swiftly toward reconcili- 
ation with the larger society, while the 
noncollege majority has taken over 
many of the campus-bred values.” So 
says Social Psychologist Daniel Yankel- 
ovich, whose research firm has just com- 
pleted an extensive survey of American 
youth for five private foundations." 
Among the survey’s major findings and 
conclusions about college youth: 

> In 1971, 45% of college students 
felt that “this is a sick society.” Now 
that figure has fallen to 35%. 

> In 1971, 56% felt it was morally 
wrong to use violence even in a good 
cause. Now that figure has risen to 66% 

> In 1971, 57% identified with the 
Republican or Democratic Party. Today 
73% of college students identify with one 
of the two major parties. 

While tempering their general at- 
tack on society, college students have 
even more strongly swung toward an ac- 
ceptance of new social values. 

> In 1969, 42% felt that homosex- 
uality was morally wrong. Now the fig- 
ure is 25%. 

> In 1969, 35% considered patrio- 
tism to be a very important value. Now 
that figure has dropped to 19%. 

> In 1971, 56% believed that the 
U.S. was democratic in name only. To- 
day 63% share that view. 

> In 1971, 38% said that big busi- 
ness needed fundamental reform. Now 
54% feel this is an important concern. 

The poll also shows that the views 
of noncollege youth have shifted approx- 
imately to those held by the college pop- 
ulation five years ago. 

> In 1969, 57% of noncollege young- 
sters believed that casual premarital sex 
was wrong. Now 34% hold that view. 

> In 1969, 60% stressed patriotism 
as an important personal value. Today 
that figure is 40%. 

> In 1969, 54% said they would wel- 
come less emphasis on money. Now that 
figure has increased to 74%. 

> In 1969, 79% believed that hard 
*The Edna McConnell Clark, Hazen and Mellon 
foundations, the JDR Third Fund and the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. 
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work always pays off. Today only 56% 
share that view. 

The study’s most predictable find- 
ings were about members of minority 
groups (mostly blacks) and Viet Nam 
veterans. Only 38% of minority youth 
say that they are able to make ends meet 
financially, compared with 71% of the 
whites who were interviewed. Although 
they are personally more concerned 
with education, work and money than 
other young people, they are markedly 
more pessimistic (57% v. 79% for whites) 
about future opportunities. 

Among the veterans, alcohol, drug 
use and unemployment were found to 
be twice as high as among non-veter- 
ans, and only 50% of the veterans (v. 
74% of the others) say that “things 
are going well” in their personal 
lives. 


Kudos: Round 1 


ALABAMA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Ralph David Abernathy, LL.D., civil 
rights leader. Because of what he rep- 
resents in his person, in his integrity and 
in his ideals, there is still hope that this 


WASHINGTON 


nation will some day overcome man’s in- 
Justice to man, 

Carl Rowan, LL.D., journalist and for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to Finland. 
George Wallace, LL.D., Governor of 
Alabama. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 

Cicely Tyson, Litt.D., actress. 

Andrew Young, LL.D., Democratic 
Congressman from Georgia. You have 
made injustice visible to a generation that 
needs truth as never before. 


CARNEGIE-MELLON UNIVERSITY 
Mary Wells Lawrence, LL.D., advertis- 
ing executive. 


COLLEGE OF STEUBENVILLE 

John Glenn, Sc.D., astronaut. He helped 
push back the dragons from uncharted re- 
gions of space. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Katharine Graham, LL.D., newspaper 
publisher (Washington Post). 

Henry Moore, L.H.D., sculptor. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau, LL.D., Prime 
Minister of Canada. 
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EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
Elliot Richardson, LL.D., former U.S. 
Attorney General. 


LE MOYNE COLLEGE 

Peter Rodino Jr., L.H.D., Democratic 
Congressman from New Jersey and 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee investigating impeachment. He 
has earned the respect of the American 
people, for he is a man who strives for jus- 
tice both in the lives of men and women 
on the street and in the workings of the 
country's government. 


MICHIGAN TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY 
Soichiro Honda, Eng.D., founder and 
president of Honda Motor Co., Ltd., To- 
kyo. He preferred grease on his face and 
a wrench in his hand to sitting behind a 
desk in a plush office. 


REED COLLEGE 
Shirley A. Chisholm, LL.D., Democratic 
Congresswoman from New York. 


SKIDMORE COLLEGE 


Mary Parkman Peabody, LL.D., civil 
rights activist. 


HONDA 


LAWRENCE 


Marietta Tree, LL.D., former United 
States delegate to the United Nations. 
Frances FitzGerald, Litt.D., author (Fire 
in the Lake). 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF LAW 
George McGovern, LL.D., Democratic 
Senator from South Dakota. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 

Walter Washington, LL.D., mayor of 
the District of Columbia. A builder of 
urban life when many tear down, an op- 
timist in a field where most despair. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Gerald R. Ford, LL.D., Vice President. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Sam Ervin Jr., LL.D., Democratic Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. When it 
seemed there was little integrity left, his 
statesmanship captured the nation’s 
imagination. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
Masayoshi Ohira, LL.D., Foreign Min- 
ister of Japan. 

Lillian Hellman, Litt.D., playwright. 
Georg Solti, Mus.D., conductor (Chicago 
Symphony). 











STOP THAT 
SCRATCHING! 





Medical scientists have great 
news for guys who are always 
scratching their scalps because 
of dandruff, seborrhea or even 
psoriasis. 

They have now developed 
Denorex® Medicated Shampoo 
—50% stronger in the medica- 
tion doctors recommend for 
flaking, itching scalp than the 
leading medicated shampoo. 
Helps remove ugly white scales, 
medicates scabby lesions, con- 
trols flaking, relieves itch, 
helps lift off scurf. 

No matter what shampoo 
you have used before— get 
Denorex, bottle or tube. 

Guaranteed: Your money 
back if you’re not satisfied. 
Whitehall Laboratories, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 





‘Denorex 
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The Fee Fracas 


The rumbling from Washington has 
been growing louder for months. “These 
fee arrangements,” said Bruce Wilson, 
the Justice Department’s No. 2 antitrust 
man, “can be viewed as little more 
than cartels.” Added Keith Clearwaters, 
a deputy assistant attorney general: 
“There are no defenses that will save 
them.” The target of that legal wrath is 
the practice among many state and lo- 
cal bar associations of establishing 
“minimum fee schedules.” Now the 
warnings and threats have ended in 
action: the Justice Department has 
charged the Oregon State Bar Associ- 
ation with an illegal conspiracy “to raise, 
fix, stabilize and maintain fees charged 


“You have a pretty good case, Mr. Pitkin. 
How much justice can you afford?” 


for rendering legal services.” Added 
Clearwaters last week: “There will prob- 
ably be other cases as well.” 

Published fee schedules became 
popular 30 years ago after winning the 
support of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. The purpose was to provide law- 
yers with a guide to what was reason- 
able and protect the public from 
outrageous prices or cut-rate fees 
charged by attorneys who would do a 
shoddy job. Variations in set minimums 
exist from place to place. But there is 
often no hope of breaking through the 
price floor in a particular area. Further, 
some bar groups have either hinted or 
stated that a lawyer who undercuts the 
suggested minimums could be subject to 
disbarment. 

The practice has been the target of 
private litigation. In Reston, Va., for in- 
stance, Lewis and Ruth Goldfarb need- 
ed routine legal assistance in buying a 
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$54,500 house. Though they shopped 
around, 20 attorneys all said they would 
not do the necessary title search for less 
than the prescribed minimum of ap- 
proximately 1% of the purchase price, 
despite the fact that the builder had done 
a title search of his own and the new 
work was a simple matter of updating. 
The Goldfarbs reluctantly paid, but they 
also brought suit in Federal District 
Court on grounds of price fixing. They 
won the first round against the local bar 
association. 

Because of that initial decision and 
Justice Department warnings, the legal 
profession has begun to pull back. At 
least 16 state bar associations have jet- 
tisoned their formal guidelines in the 
past year. The A.B.A. now endorses the 
“withdrawal or cancella- 
tion of all schedules of fees.” 

Graham Bartlett, pres- 
ident-elect of the Tennessee 
bar, explained the recent 
canceling of minimums in 
his state by saying, “We felt 
that they had served the 
purpose, because through 
surveys we have taken, we 
knew that the income of the 
lawyers had been raised tre- 
mendously.” All too clearly, 
that simple mercantile mo- 
tivation has been a force be- 
hind fee schedules from the 
beginning. 

But the legal fight over 
minimum charges is far 
from over. Handing down 
its own ruling in the Gold- 
farb case this month, the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals held that the Virginia 
state bar association, as a 
quasi-official body, is im- 
mune from such suits. The 
court also endorsed two oth- 
er defenses: that local law- 
yers making title searches 
do not sufficiently affect interstate com- 
merce and that the law and other 
“Jearned professions” are exempt from 
antitrust regulation. The Oregon bar will 
rely on similar defenses. Justice lawyers 
are undeterred. “We simply believe the 
Fourth Circuit is wrong,” says Bruce 
Wilson. “So it’s clear that we have to 
have a definitive U.S. Supreme Court 
resolution of this question.” 


Making Good on Thefts 


With the astonished landlord trail- 
ing in his wake, the young burglar who 
had previously robbed the place roamed 
the apartment complex, suggesting a 
change of lock here, a sturdier door there 
and providing other professional advice 
on security. Another Minneapolis felon 
recently brought his disabled car to the 
garage where he had once passed a $123 
bad check that landed him in prison. 








One thief now gets along so well with 
the shopkeeper he once stole from that 
he was offered a job in the store. 

These three offenders are not en- 
gaged in an oddball plot to haunt their 
old victims. They are part of an unusu- 
al experiment in Minneapolis that aims 
for rehabilitation through restitution. 
Under the program, convicts sentenced 
for nonviolent property crimes live in a 
halfway house, take jobs and use part 
of their earnings to repay what they 
stole. Says Ron Johnson, supervisor of 
the Minnesota Restitution Center: “It’s 
one thing to break into a garage. It’s an- 
other to have to look the owner in the 
eye afterward. We're building a sense 
of responsibility.” 

Started 21 months ago, the program 
has so far handled 58 felons chosen at 
random from convicted thieves, forgers 
and the like in Minnesota prisons. The 
victim and the convict must work out a 
written contract. Forger Jerry Bixby, for 
instance, is now working to pay a debt 
of $643 in installments of $33 a month. 
When the victim refuses to cooperate, a 
symbolic contract establishes a set num- 
ber of hours of unpaid volunteer work 
to make good the crime. 

Once an agreement is made, the pa- 
role board releases the prisoner to the 
halfway house (on the seventh floor of 
the downtown Minneapolis Y.M.C.A). 
Counselors help find a fe. and initially 
there is an Il p.m. curfew. Group ther- 
apy sessions twice a week continue for 
the first six months. Though the debt is 
sometimes quickly paid off, the inmates 
must stay in the program until they are 
fully released from parole. 

No Risk. The convicts are enthu- 
siastic. “I would have spent 18 months 
in the reformatory,” says Steve Norlund, 
who has been working off $417 in forged 
checks by assembling freezers. “I know 
I'll be going back if I screw up. This 
makes a lot more sense.” Speaking for 
the eleven-member staff, Johnson adds: 
“When I was a parole agent, I would 
see my guys maybe once a month. Here 
we have daily contact.” As for the vic- 
tims, Garage Owner Carl Brown notes, 
“It’s no further risk to me. He’s making 
the payments. Maybe this will straighten 
him out.” 

Of course, it does not always work 
that way; authorities claim only a “mod- 
est success” so far. Of the 58 “clients,” 
as they are called, 18 have either dis- 
appeared, committed new crimes or 
bent the rules sufficiently to be sent back 
to prison. Supervisor Johnson believes 
that it was one of them who burgled the 
Johnson apartment, leaving an anony- 
mous thank-you note. The program will 
now try to improve results by dropping 
random selection. Meanwhile, there is 
special pride in the thief who last month 
became the center's first graduate. Now 
completely on his own, he is working 
full-time as a truck driver. 
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Sour 
1¥% oz. Hiram Walker Coffee Alexander 
Apricot Flavored Brandy. 1 oz. Hiram Walker Coffee 
Juice of half lemon. Flavored Brandy, 
Shake vigorously in shaved 1 oz. Hiram Walker's 
ice, strain into sour glass. Gin, Ye oz. fresh cream. 
Add orange slice and Shake well in cracked 
top with a cherry. ice and strain into 
cocktail glass. 


< —_,~ Sprinkle nutmeg on top. 
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After you get home tonight, try ac fferent nigh cap. ct 
Nip a Hiram Walker Cordial. ; se pecrte 
‘There are 27. flavors ony y j bi 


Michigan 48214, Rm ; 
a Ke) hold you over in the meantime, try the recipes 
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Singapore Sling 
1 oz. Hiram Walker Sloe Gin, 
2 0z. Hiram Walker's Gin, 
1 oz. Hiram Walker 
Cherry Flavored Brandy, 
1 0z. lemon juice, 1 tsp. sugar. 
Shake well with cracked ice 
and pour without straining 
into 12 oz. collins glass, 
Splash with soda, decorate 
with pineapple spear and cherry. 








Sverre 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








VICEROY 


Extra Milds, 13 mg. “tar,” 0 .8 mg. nicotine; Kings, 16 mg. “tar,” 1.1.mg. nicotine 
Longs, 17 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar,74 
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Colonies in Space 


By the year 2050, the earth may be 
dangerously overpopulated and pollut- 
ed. Even so, says a Princeton Univer- 
sity scientist, there might be a way out 
for some of the world’s teeming billions. 
By that time, according to Physicist Ge- 
rard K. O'Neill, streams of earthlings 
could well be en route to comfortable 
new homes in space. 

The idea should not be lightly dis- 
missed as a science-fiction daydream. 
O'Neill has impressive credentials, 
among them his conception of the 
colliding-beam storage ring principle, 
which has been used in the design of 
some of the world’s most powerful par- 
ticle accelerators. His scheme for space 
colonies was recently the subject of a 
day-long scientific meeting in Princeton, 
and will soon be discussed at length in 
the journal Physics Today. Basically, 
O'Neill proposes building completely 
self-contained space communities in the 
form of cylinders some 16 miles long 
and four miles in diameter. The cylin- 
drical worlds would contain water, an 
atmosphere, earth-style farm land, fish, 
birds and other fauna. They would even 
have their own earthlike gravity, in the 
form of centrifugal force produced by ro- 
tation of the cylinders. With these and 
other amenities, the inhabitants (even- 
tually as many as 200,000 people in 
each) could easily live, work and play 
on the cylinders’ inner surfaces. For 
power, the space people could rely on 
electricity produced by pollution-free so- 
lar panels. Movable mirrors would di- 
rect sunlight through windows of the cyl- 
inders and could be manipulated to 
create the effect of night and day and 
even of changing seasons. 

Ferry Trips. The site of these col- 
onies would most likely be one or more 
of the five moving locations in space 
(first identified by the 18th century Ital- 
ian-French mathematician Joseph Lou- 
is Lagrange) where the gravitational and 
centrifugal forces of the earth-moon sys- 
tem cancel each other out.* Any object 
placed at these points would remain 
there rather than fall toward the earth 
or moon. For his first stations, O'Neill 
proposes two 1,000-yard-long minicyl- 
inders for only 10,000 people, which 
would require the transport and assem- 
bly in space of some 10,000 tons of ma- 
terial from earth. These basic compo- 
nents would be ferried piecemeal by 
successive trips of NASA’s proposed space 
shuttle and space tug. 

Later, as the technology for space- 
building improved, larger colonies could 
be constructed. But they would always 
have to be stationed in attached, side-by- 
side pairs, rotating in opposite directions 


*The two most stable points always lie in the 
moon's orbit around the earth, at a distance of 
240,000 miles ahead of the moon and 240,000 miles 
behind it. 
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to counter the gyroscopic tugging that 
would be caused by a single rotating cyl- 
inder. Even material from the moon, as- 
teroids and other planets would even- 
tually be used. Finally, so many people 
might be resettled in space that the 
earth’s population could be reduced to 
what O'Neill regards as a comfortable 
optimum: the 1910 level of 1.2 billion 
people. Then, he adds, the earth would 
become “a worldwide park, a beautiful 
place to visit for a vacation.” 


The Big Lift 


To passers-by in Wilmington, Del., 
last week, the strange round, candy- 
striped craft might have looked like 
the UFO sighting of the century. As it 
hovered above the ground, the large 
sphere—as well as the four long wings 
sticking out of its sides—rotated slow- 
ly, like some ominous unearthly crea- 
ture. In fact, the odd contraption was 
a practical terrestrial creation. Designed 
by the All American Engineering Co. 
of Wilmington, Del., the Aerocrane, as 
it is called, is an unlikely cross be- 
tween helicopter and balloon. It should 
easily outperform both in at least one 
important respect: the ability to hoist 
huge weights straight up from the 
ground and transport them across the 
countryside. 

Unlike dirigibles and other lighter- 
than-air ships, the Aerocrane gets only 
40% of its lifting capacity from its he- 
lium-filled sphere. The rest comes from 
the rotation of its wings, which can be 
pitched as they whirl around to control 
ascent and descent. This gives the 
chopper-balloon a distinct advantage 
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over traditional lighter-than-air ships, 
which must drop ballast or spill their 
gas when taking on or unloading any 
cargo. Yet because of the buoyancy pro- 
vided by its supply of helium, the Aer- 
ocrane should be able to loft heavy cargo 
much more efficiently than a conven- 
tional helicopter. 

Last week’s test involved a working 
model consisting of a 15-ft.-diameter 
sphere with 9-ft.-long wings powered by 
¥-h.p. electric motors at their tips. 
Spurred by a $65,000 Navy contract, the 
firm is now studying the prospect of 
building full-size Aerocranes with 
spheres as large as 180 ft. across and 
wings of 126 ft. Powered by four 4,000- 
h.p. turboprop wing engines, the giant 
ship should be able to lift weights up to 
90 tons—more than twice as much as 
any existing helicopter. Spinning slow- 
ly (8.6 r.p.m.), it will cruise cross-coun- 
try at a speed of 47 m.p.h. with its crew 
sitting in a nonrotating cab suspended 
beneath the sphere. 

The poky Aerocrane probably will 
never be practical as a people mover, 
but it could be economically put to oth- 
er uses. Arizona Senator Barry Goldwa- 
ter, a strong advocate of lighter-than- 
air vehicles, is encouraging the Senate 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee to study the potential of blimps, 
dirigibles and hybrid airships as bulk 
cargo transporters during hearings this 
summer. All American Engineering al- 
ready foresees such chores for its Aer- 
ocranes as lifting logs out of remote tim- 
berland, unloading container ships that 
are too large to come into port, and de- 
livering fully prefabricated houses di- 
rectly from factory to home site. 


SCALE MODEL OF AEROCRANE BEING TEST FLOWN IN WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Neil Simon for Supper 


Some years ago, store owners dis- 
covered the lure of one-stop shopping 
Today showmen are making the same 
discovery. In a converted pancake house 
in San Diego, a former laundry in Kan- 
sas City, a onetime illegal gambling ca- 
sino in New Orleans and countless other 
locations, they are drawing packed 
houses to dinner theaters. The basic for- 
mula: offer cocktails, dinner and a play 
under one roof, all (except for the li- 
quor) at a fixed price, which varies from 
a week-night low of $6 in some South- 
ern towns to a weekend high of $15 in 
areas close to Boston and New York 
City. Says Mrs. Russ Carll of New Or- 
leans: “It’s the biggest bargain in town.” 

Two years ago, there were 20 Eq- 
uity-associated dinner theaters in the 
U.S. Now there are 80, plus more than 
100 houses employing non-union actors. 
(At non-Equity theaters, the performers 
often earn only tips by doubling as wait- 
ers and waitresses; the nuns’ chorus from 
The Sound of Music, for example, may 
serve drinks at intermission.) For own- 
ers, the Hayloft in Manassas, Va., gross- 
es $1.5 million a year, and the Fire- 
house in Omaha takes in $16,000 weekly 
—$9,000 of which is profit. Says Actors’ 
Equity President Theodore Bikel: “Din- 
ner theaters are the only success story 
in the theater today.” 

The basic idea of eat, drink and be 
amused, all at the same time, can be 
traced—if anyone insists—to metropol- 
itan sophisticates of the Roman Empire. 
In the U.S. today, dinner theater is large- 
ly a suburban phenomenon. It began to 
catch on in the late '50s in the South 
and Midwest, but the real boom began 
in the late 60s with the decline of the 
inner cities and the rising fear of crime. 
In the Washington, D.C., area, notes Ac- 
tor Walt Lachman, a dozen suburban 
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restaurant-theaters sprang up after the 
riots of 1968. “The white middle-class 
dollar was not coming downtown after 
that,” says Lachman, “and the theater 
needs that suburban dollar to survive.” 

The seating capacity of a dinner the- 
ater can vary from 200 to 800, and the at- 
mosphere ranges from the cozy rustic- 
ity of the Coachlight in Warehouse 
Point, Conn., to the early Las Vegas ele- 
ganza of the neighboring Chateau de 
Ville. But with few exceptions there are 
four constants: 1) a huge parking lot; 
2) expensive drinks; 3) an enormous 
meal at tables crammed to fire depart- 
ment limits around a stage often no big- 
ger than the platter under the ubiqui- 
tous roast beef; and 4) light comedy or 
musicals after dinner interrupted by 
lengthy intermissions during which pa- 
trons can refill those expensive drinks 

The cuisine, usually served buffet 
style, runs to the bland and hearty: beef, 
chicken, salads, garden-variety vegeta- 
bles and one or two trifling desserts, Al- 
though chefs are not touted on the mar- 
quee, the quality of the food, say theater 
owners, is crucial. “You could do a stag- 
gering production of Showboat,” says 
Play Packager John Bowab, “but if there 
is a guy sitting there for two hours wish- 
ing he had an Alka-Seltzer, you're 
dead.” 

The plays, too, must be easily di- 
gestible. “Drama of any consequence is 
out,” notes one Washington critic. “Peo- 
ple would prefer not to see Oedipus 
gouge his eyes out in the very arena in 
which they have just polished off a cher- 
ry tart.” Staples of the d.-t. circuit are 
Forty Carats, Never Too Late, South Pa- 
cific and, of course, the entire oeuvre of 
Neil Simon. So far, one neglected play- 
wright seems to be Ferenc Molnar—a 
pity because his work is full of succu- 
lent eating scenes. 

At the Equity theaters, old film stars 


and off-season television celebrities 
—Joan Fontaine, Tab Hunter, Jane 
Russell, Dorothy Lamour—earn $2,000- 
$3,000 a week. The dinner-theater su- 
perstar, at $5,000 a week, is Van John- 
son, who works 50 weeks a year. Says 
TV’s Vivian Vance, currently starring 
at Connecticut’s Coachlight: ‘‘For 
younger actors, it’s the only work there 
is. For me—well, any time I want a new 
tile floor or some new draperies, I just 
do six weeks at a dinner theater.” Au- 
diences, who tend to spruce up for their 
night out in flashy sports coats and long 
dresses, are almost uniformly middle- 
aged, middle-income and middle-class 
Many have never seen live theater be- 
fore. Yet many dinner-theatergoers re- 
turn every time the play changes, gen- 
erally every four to six weeks. “We are 
creating a new theater audience,” says 
Charles Wisdom, owner of the New Or- 
leans Beverly, though so far it is mainly 
an audience for froth. It will be a few 
years, at least, before Hamlet can muse 
that the meal’s the thing to catch the 
conscience of the king. 


Marvelous Marv 


Marvin Hamlisch was the youngest 
student ever admitted to Manhattan's 
Juilliard School of Music. For his piano 
audition he transposed Goodnight, Irene 
into different keys on demand. He was 
seven at the time. This year, at 29, he be- 
came the first individual ever to win 
three Academy Awards in one night: the 
first for his adaptation of Ragtime Com- 
poser Scott Joplin’s music for The Sting, 
the second and third for the score and 
title song of The Way We Were. After 
his final sprint to center stage, Ham- 
lisch said to the audience: “I think we 
can talk to each other as friends.” 

The awards were the fulfillment of 
Hamlisch’s plan to reach the peak of 
his profession before his 30th birthday 
In the past five years, he has scored more 
than a dozen films (including Bananas, 
Take the Money and Run, Fat City, The 
World's Greatest Athlete), working up to 
an annual income of $80,000. The total 
is now soaring like the strings in a cli- 
mactic moment from one of Hamlisch’s 
scores, as royalties pour in from his own 
album of Sting music and Barbra Strei- 
sand’s recording of The Way We Were 

That song was almost scrapped 
Hamlisch had written it before the film 
was shot. When Streisand was ready to 
make the record four months later, says 
Hamlisch, “she asked me to compose 
something more complex.” It took lyr- 
ical persuasion by the composer to con- 
vince the star that simplicity counts. 

The Sting, however, was a snap. Di- 
rector George Roy Hill had already de- 
cided to use Joplin’s classic rags and, 
admits Hamlisch, “I was like an East 
Side tailor. I'd stitch in a minute of mu- 
sic here, 35 seconds there—it took only 
eight hours to do the whole job.” 

The Manhattan-born son of a Vi- 
ennese accordionist, Hamlisch as a boy 
was nicknamed “Fingers” because he 
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eir competition 


More than 6,000 independent 
insurance agents handle Crum & Forster’s 
property and casualty insurance and a lot of 
other companies as well. 

This means you can get expert, 
professional advice on insurance from a truly 
objective source—an insurance agent who has 
no particular obligation to any one insurance 
company. The kind of objective advice you 
expect from a doctor or lawyer. 

An independent agent can sit down 
with you and carefully examine your situation 
and then figure out which company’s policies or 


programs will give you the most for your money. 


And that’s what you really want. 
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rar ? Charles E. Williamson 
Independent Insurance Agent 
@ Bandy, Van Cleave & 
Williamson Agency 
Nashville, Tennessee 


How can you get in touch with a 
good independent agent? It’s simple. Call 
800-447-4700 toll-free (in Illinois, 800-322-4400). 
We will give you the name of an independent 
agent near you who represents us and other 
insurance companies. 

We're glad to recommend him, even 
though he may not always recommend us. 


CRUM < FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE POLICY MAKERS. 


Administrative Headquarters: Morris Township, New Jersey 07960 
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A gigantic coal-burner to 
gladden the hearts of the most 
avid environmentalists. 


As soon as you mention ‘'coal- 
burning power plant’’ many people 
respond ‘‘guilty of pollution”’. 


The automatic response is often 
without awareness that such a plant 
can be innocent. 


We're about to build a giant of 
a one in West Virginia that will meet 
all environmental standards in a 
state that maintains some pretty 
impressive standards. 


1,300,000 kilowatts big, it will 
burn locally produced low-sulfur 
coal. And will be fitted with multi- 
millions of dollars worth of modern 
pollution controls that make it a 
virtual environmental dream house. 


Its precipitators will remove 
99.7% of the fly ash. 


The remainder (three-tenths-of- 
one-percent) will rush up a stack 
about as high as the Empire State 
building to be dissipated at a point 
200 times taller than you are. 


Every minute its 500 ft. cooling 
tower will change 600,000 gallons 
of hot water back to cool water. 
Result: the river is protected against 
harmful thermal change. 


Clean water-vapor plumes are 
the only evidence to anyone driv- 
ing by that this Gargantuan servant 
of man is working. 


To make a coal-burning power 
plant so innocent of pollution it 
would elicit ovations from the most 
avid environmentalist, only two 
things are needed. 


First, a willingness to invest mil- 
lions in controls to protect the en- 
vironment. 


Second, the availability of low- 
sulfur coal—which is in cornu- 
copian abundance in the West, but 
so limited in the East for use in 
boilers we doubt if many plants 
“Innocent” could be built without 
those Western reserves. 


There's a third thing, of course: 
the dedication to being a good 
neighbor in the first place. 






America has more coal 
than the Middle East 
has oil. Let's dig it! 
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American Electric Power System 


Appalachian Power Co., Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., Kentucky Power Co., Kingsport Power Co., Michigan Power Co., Ohio Power Co., Wheeling Electric Co, 


SHOW BUSINESS 


avoided sports to guard his hands. He 
went to work at 19 as a rehearsal pi- 
anist for Broadway shows, beginning 
with Funny Girl in 19 He squeezed 
in night school too, graduating cum lau- 
de from Queens College. In 1968, at a 
Broadway party, the pianist met Pro- 
ducer Sam Spiegel, who chatted about 
a film he was planning to make from 
John Cheever's short story The Swim- 
mer. Three days later Hamlisch hand- 
ed him the completed theme for the 
movie 

Hamlisch has lived in Hollywood for 
the past two years, but he remains an un- 
reconstructed New Yorker. Working at 
home on a rented moviola (a hand- 
operated viewer on which a film can be 
studied frame by frame), he even keeps 
the curtains drawn to thwart the dis- 
tracting California sunshine. “Look at 
me,” he says proudly, “I'm as pale asa 
Long Islander in February.” He likes 
to tell about his own case of inflated Hol- 
lywooditis after the awards. “I thought,” 
he says, snapping his fingers in fandan- 
go-like recall, “ ‘Baby, you are the real 
goods—Cole Porter, move over.’ Then 
a friend phoned from New York 
‘Hey,’ he says, ‘I heard you won some 
contest out there.’ Comments Ham- 
lisch: “That was all I needed to get me 
back to reality.” 

Reality, for Bachelor Hamlisch, is 
hardly a flamboyant life-style. He at- 
tends a Conservative synagogue every 
Friday night, neither smokes nor drinks, 
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HAMLISCH, BETWEEN PIANO AND MOVIOLA, AT WORK ON HIS NEXT SCORE 
“I'm a terrific arranger and a terrific pianist.” 


and watches his diet carefully—the re- 
sult of a bleeding ulcer a few years ago 
His biggest indulgence is a video tape re- 
corder attached to his television set, on 
which he replays cassettes of his appear- 
ances on talk shows. He even had some 
dental work done after deciding that one 
of his front teeth was not photogenic 
About his music, Hamlisch is not 
cautious: “I’m a terrific arranger and a 
terrific pianist,” he says. “I’m a believ- 
er in strong melodies. In this sense I’m 
innovative, because so much music to- 
day is unmelodious.” Dismissing the old 
dictum that film music should be un- 
obtrusive, he believes in getting his mel- 
odies into the forefront. “If I’m scoring 


eet _ Inwhiskey, 
this picture is worth a thousand words... 


a sad scene, I want my music to take 
the audience over the emotional brink,” 
he explains. “I want to bring a tear to 
their eyes. 

With three Oscars staring down 
from atop $7,000 worth of stereo equip- 
ment, Hamlisch is working ten hours a 
day on the music for the film version of 
Neil Simon's The Prisoner of Second Av- 
enue. He has spent two weeks struggling 
with the title theme alone, becat 
says, “I want to prove that I’m not a 
fluke.” And he is pursuing his next goal 
—to write a hit Broadway musical. “I 
want to see my name in lights above one 
of the great Broadway theaters,” he says, 
“before I’m 35.” 







































Culture Shock 


DAISY MILLER 
Directed by PETER BOGDANOVICH 
Screenplay by FREDERIC RAPHAEL 


This adaptation of one of Henry 
James’ shortest and most popular works 
contains, in cameo, a theme that winds 
through more elaborate novels like The 













SHEPHERD & BROWN IN DAISY 
Home-fried hauteur. 





Ambassadors: the ineluctable tension 
between European and American cul- 
tures that leads to corruption. What 
Peter Bogdanovich’s movie is mostly 
about, however, is flirting. 

Great chunks of dialogue and nar- 
ration have been lifted from the book, 
like so many concrete blocks, and de- 
posited onto the screen. They arrange 
themselves as a series of hurdles, which 
the actors negotiate with disheartening 
lack of success. James found his drama 
in nuance and inference, in the risky cur- 
rents of society which can warm or chill 
in their natural course. When James’ 
people talk about being invited to a sa- 
lon or about being cut off, they are em- 
ploying the author's own intricate met- 
aphor—performing a ritual of crucial 
selection. Bogdanovich and his screen- 
writer, Frederic Raphael (Darling), have 
swept out all the undertone from James- 
ian society, trying instead to make high 
drama out of mere social graces, It is a 
little like trying to wring a sonnet out 
ofa bill of fare. 

The story concerns the great con- 
sternation brought about in Continental 
society by the appearance of Daisy Mil- 
ler (Cybill Shepherd), a rich American 
girl touring Europe with her mother 
(Cloris Leachman) and bratty little 
brother (James McMurtry). Daisy flirts 


openly with a gaudy Italian opportunist, 
causing something of a scandal, while 
teasing an upright young American ex- 
patriate named Winterbourne (Barry 
Brown). The latter observes, with a mix- 
ture of melancholy and enchantment, 
her flouting of convention, and feels 
drawn to her. Daisy eventually catches 
“the Roman fever” late at night in the 
Colosseum, and dies of the figurative ef- 
fects of culture shock. 

Among all the flaws in this movie 
—the numbing literalness, the flagrant 
absence of subtlety—nothing is quite so 
wrong as Cybill Shepherd. Bogdanovich 
installed her in the lead as if she were 
some sort of electrical appliance being 
plugged into an outlet. Shepherd has a 
home-fried hauteur good enough for the 
one-dimensional roles she played in The 
Last Picture Show and The Heartbreak 
Kid. She knows how to strike poses for 
the camera (she used to be a fashion 
model, after all), but she has no resourc- 
es as an actress. She runs short of breath 
in the middle of lines, and gives no ap- 
pearance of understanding the words 
she blurts out in little hiccups. Daisy is 
supposed to be unspoiled, cunning and 
callow—and blithely attractive. Shep- 
herd projects instead a taunting sexual 
hostility that turns Daisy into a little 
bitch goddess on a pedestal 

Most of the actors behave with the 
sort of animation generally reserved for 
lyings-in-state, although Cloris Leach- 
man’s Mrs. Miller is skittish and well ob- 








Jeep Wagoneer: 
civilized 4-wheel drive 


Dependability when the going gets tough. 


Slippery roads —Quadra-Trac™ Jeep Corporation's automatic 4-wheel 
drive offers superior traction in all weather conditions. 
Rough Road Reliability —Wagoneer's 4-wheel drive system feels 
at home on the roughest roads and trails. 
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served. Bogdanovich, a hugely eclectic 
director, borrows heavily here again 
The use of a popular tune— Maggie, in 
this instance—as a sort of sentimental 
signature comes directly from John 
Ford, and the mood of much of the light- 
comedy moments seems a gloss on Ernst 
Lubitsch. The film’s opening is quite 
ravishing, however—the early moments 
of a hotel stirring for a new day—and 
throughout there is a kind of stylistic 
steadiness new to Bogdanovich 
Someone says of Daisy Miller that 
“she did what she liked.” Bogdanovich 
seems to be following that rather way- 
ward course too. There is always the 
feeling with him that he is really better 
than he is showing us. But the further 
he gets from his kinetic first film, 
Targets, the more fragile that hope 
seems 8 Jay Cocks 


O Pioneer! 


ZANDY’S BRIDE 
Directed by JAN TROELL 
Screenplay by MARC NORMAN 


“I got the right,’ Zandy snarls as 
he proceeds to rape Hannah his mail- 
order bride. It is a PG rape—no nudity 
or bad language. The assumption appar- 
ently is that somehow such discretion 
makes it easier for parents to offer guid- 
ance about why that bad man is doing 
that bad thing to that nice lady 

Still, one is almost grateful for this 





opportunity to muse once again over 
the asininity of the rating system, since 
the rest of this predictable slice of fron- 
tier life (the setting is California’s Big 
Sur country) offers almost nothing to 
think about. Hannah's response to her 
groom’s welcome is to teach him table 
manners. He makes some progress to- 
ward civility, but he keeps getting dis- 
tracted. Late in the film he is still 
capable of driving a herd of cattle 
through her vegetable garden purely 
as an exercise in cussedness 

The ending is trite and contrite. He 
presents her with a length of calico and 
a new stove. She presents him with 
twins. It may not be too late to make 
this marriage work, but Zandy’s con- 
version from misogyny to generosity of 
spirit comes far too late to save the film 

Even such able performers as Gene 
Hackman and Liv Ullmann cannot 
bring off a rescue effort without a little 
help from the writer and the director 
Writer Norman has contented himself 
with providing a painfully straightfor- 
ward story line, to which Director Troell 
has pinned a number of handsome al- 
bum shots that appear to have been left 
over from his earlier The Emigrants and 
The New Land. There was a certain 
stately glory to those works, a sense that 
Troell’s pioneers were big enough to de- 
serve the great country he seemed to per- 
ceive with a fresh eye. In Zandy’s Bride 
the land is unfortunately allowed to 
dwarfthe characters. = Richard Schickel 


ULLMANN & HACKMAN IN BRIDE 


Quick Cuts 


THE BLACK WINDMILL. At the 
beginning of this odd, superior little 
thriller, a British intelligence agent 
(played with impeccable sangfroid by 
Michael Caine) discovers that his son 
has been kidnaped. The ransom demand 
is well over a million dollars worth of 
uncut diamonds—exactly the amount 
that Caine’s intelligence unit was about 
to use to counter an arms-smuggling 
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CINEMA 


plot. The fact that the kidnapers know 
precisely what sum to ask for means 
there has been a leak at the highest lev- 


e . 
r el of security 
rs | tonic The first half of The Black Wind- 
mill, which brings Caine up against the 


realization that his superiors have no in- 


s . 
tention of ransoming his son, has the 
oni texture of steel. Don Siegel (Dirty Har- 
. ry) delineates his characters quickly and 


vividly, with toughness and sly atten- 
| tion to quirks of behavior. Donald Plea- 


e % sence plays another intelligence officer 

—a compulsive ferret with eyes like 

D Gilbe & stomped marbles—in a true virtuoso 
e turn. Pleasence, however, gets shuffled 


to the sidelines during the later portion 
of the film, and the picture itself chang- 
TN ery es from a briskly elegant exercise into 

i, % | real Mickey Mouse melodrama 

| Caine has to chase all over Paris and 

| sneak back into Britain again in stunts 
that would give pause even to Ian Flem- 
ing. To escape pursuers, he jumps off a 
high bridge onto a barge which happens 
to be passing right below. Eluding the 
law, he scrunches down in the back seat 
of a bus, where he is conveniently over- 
looked. It is almost as if Siegel lacked 
confidence in the measured tension of 
the first half and went after what is sup- 
posed to be a sure thing: a chase and a 
shoot-out. The standard formula looks 
particularly shabby on a film good 
enough to have broken it 


BLACK EYE. Dim days on the 
private-investigator scene: a shamus 
named Stone, cashiered from the force 
for strangling a dope dealer with his bare 
hands, lights out after a kinky killer who 
has disposed of the whore upstairs. Stone 
(Fred Williamson), who is black, is 
helped along by a friendly detective 
(Richard X. Slattery) who is white, and 
tormented by thoughts of the slinky 
number on the first floor, who is bi. Stone 
is made to feel unduly stuffy because the 
sight of his girl (Teresa Graves) with an- 
other woman makes him queasy. She 
sets him straight, though, without ever 
really getting straight herself. “Remem- 
ber,” she says of their intermittent af- 
fair, “we had a deal: no ties.” 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of this otherwise sleazy movie is its lais- 
sez-faire morality. Private eyes, and 
movies about them, generally adhere to 
a moral code so strict that it often looks 
sentimental. Black Eye remains unruf- 
fled about everything from homosexu- 
ality and runaway kids to mind-warp- 
ing evangelism and slaughter in the 
name of the law. By comparison with 
Stone, Mike Hammer would look like 
Lancelot of the Lake 

The movie also contains (Depart- 
ment of Cultural Footnotes) what may 
be the first slow-motion romp-on-the- 
beach sequence in which audiences are 
invited to ogle the male lead rather than 
the female, as he shakes his stuff in his 
bathing suit. There is one clear achieve- 
ment here though: Black Eye is the fa- 
vorite so far in this year’s Best Title 
sweepstakes #J.C 
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The S.K.I. Affair (Contd.) 


Four years ago, Dr. William Sum- 
merlin, then a clinical researcher at 
Stanford University, startled the scien- 
tific world by reporting that he had dis- 
covered a way to avoid the reaction that 
has resulted in the failure of so many 
transplant operations: the tendency of 
the body’s immune system to destroy 
foreign tissue. But other scientists were 
unable to repeat Summerlin’s experi- 
ments, and skepticism about his results 
grew steadily. Earlier this spring Sum- 
merlin, who had since moved to New 
York City’s Sloan-Kettering Institute 
for Cancer Research, was accused by 
colleagues of painting the skin of some 
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RESEARCHER WILLIAM SUMMERLIN 
A need for stricter scrutiny. 


laboratory mice to make it appear that 
he had successfully grafted tissue from 
one animal to another. He was suspend- 
ed while a specially appointed S.K.I. 
committee investigated the charges. 
Last week, describing Summerlin’s con- 
duct as “irresponsible” and “incompat- 
ible with discharge of his responsibilities 
in the scientific community,” the com- 
mittee upheld the accusations and fired 
Summerlin. 

The skin transplants on mice were 
not the only Summerlin experiments 
that were repudiated. Summerlin had 
claimed on several occasions that he had 
grafted skin from one human to anoth- 
er unrelated one, implanted human cor- 
neas in rabbits, and transplanted adre- 
nal and parathyroid glands from animal 
to animal. But after appearing before the 
committee for a total of eight hours, 
Summerlin—in addition to admitting 
that he had used a pen to touch up the 
mice—conceded that no successful cor- 
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neal grafts had occurred. The committee 
found that the results of his gland trans- 
plants were at best equivocal. 

The committee also cast doubts on 
some of his other work. It discovered 
that a mouse Summerlin brought with 
him when he went to S.K.I. as an ex- 
ample of a successful graft was a hybrid 
rather than inbred species as he had 
claimed. Thus it was genetically com- 
patible with the animal whose skin it 
had received, and the fact that the graft 
took was somewhat less than remark- 
able. The committee also raised ques- 
tions about Summerlin’s interpretation 
of some of his earliest attempts to trans- 
plant skin between humans. In three of 
five patients Summerlin treated, the 
graft has since been rejected; in the two 
others, it appears too early to tell if the 
new tissue will take. 

Self-Deception. The committee's 
report suggests that Summerlin’s actions 
“involved at least some measure of self- 
deception, or some other aberration, 
which hindered him from adequately 
gauging the import and eventual results 
of his conduct.”” Dr. Lewis Thomas, pres- 
ident of the Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center, concurs. After meeting 
with Summerlin, his wife and a psychi- 
atrist, Thomas agreed that the research- 
er was suffering from a “serious emo- 
tional disturbance.” 

As a result of the findings, Summer- 
lin has been given a one-year medical 
leave at full salary but will not be al- 
lowed to return to S.K.I. The institute’s 
director, Immunologist Robert Good 
(TIME cover, March 19, 1973), received 
a mild reprimand. Good hired Summer- 
lin at the University of Minnesota and 
brought the researcher with him when 
he moved to S.K.I. last year. He was 
the co-author of several of Summerlin’s 
papers. The committee found that Good 
did not knowingly misrepresent his col- 
league’s work, but it did imply that he 
should have exercised closer control 
—especially after November 1973, when 
he began to suspect the validity of Sum- 
merlin’s work. 

Good accepted the committee’s ad- 
monition and said that his experience 
would result in S.K.L’s giving closer 
scrutiny to any researcher's claims. Af- 
ter S.K.L’s traumatic experience, the 
same will probably be true at research 
institutions around the world. 


Exploiting the Aged 

Some nations, like the Scandinavian 
countries, take good care of their aged. 
But not the U.S., where about a million 
American elderly spend their last years 
in nursing homes. In these homes, says 
Mary Adelaide Mendelson, a Cleveland 
community-planning consultant who 
has spent the past ten years investigating 
the nursing-home industry, they are of- 
ten ignored, sometimes mistreated and 





generally exploited. Despite the $3.5 bil- 
lion in federal, state and private funds 
that are poured into U.S. nursing homes 
each year, she writes in her recently pub- 
lished book Tender Loving Greed (245 
pages; Knopf; $6.95), conditions in many 
homes are so bad that they constitute 
“a national scandal.” 

Author Mendelson, who holds a 
master’s degree in political science, is 
not the first to write critically about the 
nursing-home industry. But Mendelson, 
who was hired in 1964 by the Feder- 
ation for Community Planning of Cleve- 
land as a part-time consultant to study 
nursing homes in Ohio, has dug deeper 
and come up with more dirt than other 
investigators. In the past decade she has 
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ELDERLY WOMAN IN NURSING HOME 
Cupidity, complicity and indifference. 


expanded her investigation to cover the 
entire country, visiting hundreds of the 
nation’s 23,000 nursing homes and 
speaking to patients, operators and em- 
ployees. The book that resulted is a 
strong indictment of private cupidity, 
professional complicity and official in- 
difference behind wholesale cheating of 
both the patient and the public. Author 
Mendelson points a finger at: 


OPERATORS. Some homes, run by 
churches and other charitable groups, 
get good grades. But these accommodate 
only a small percentage of patients. Pri- 
vately run homes, which care for the ma- 
jority, are a different story. A few hon- 
est owners may feel forced by the 
difficult economics of operating a nurs- 
ing home to provide substandard care; 
others see their operations simply as op- 
portunities for financial exploitation of 
people who have nowhere else to turn. 
Because the pay is so low, many homes 
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are inadequately staffed, largely with 
unqualified personnel. The privately run 
homes also generally try to maximize 
profits by minimizing expenditures for 
food, offering meals that range from in- 
sipid to inedible; one operator attempted 
to feed his patients on 78¢ worth of food 
each per day. 

These are not the only abuses. One 
owner, without bothering to obtain pow- 
er of attorney, took over his patients’ 
bank accounts, charged them a high pri- 
vate rate until their resources were ex- 
hausted, then kept them on at the lower 
rates paid by Medicare and Medicaid. 
Other operators increase their profit 
margins by tacking extra charges onto 
already high bills. Mendelson reports 
that one Virginia nursing home listed 
charges of $3 per day for care of bed- 
sores, which probably resulted from staff 
neglect in the first place. 


DOCTORS. Some physicians work close- 
ly with operators, who occasionally re- 
ward them—and give them an incen- 
tive for keeping the home’s beds filled 
—by providing them with stock in the 
institutions. Some doctors make “gang 
visits,” dropping in on a home, making 
a quick tour of the patients’ rooms and 
charging all of them for individual calls. 
Physicians have also been known to co- 
operate with operators in a more nefar- 
ious practice, keeping patients sedated 
so that they will require less attention. 


OFFICIALS. Those charged with oversee- 
ing the nation’s nursing homes have 
done little to improve the situation. Gov- 
ernment agencies generally overlook 
such obvious violations of state and fed- 
eral law as inadequate staffing, lack of 
safety and sanitary facilities and irreg- 
ularities in accounting procedures. Ohio 
officials, Mendelson reports, have failed 
to obtain the extradition of a confidence 
man who fled to New Orleans after bilk- 
ing several patients as well as the Gov- 
ernment of thousands of dollars. 

The nursing-home industry has re- 
acted strongly to Mendelson’s attack. 
Derril Meyer, a spokesman for the 
American College of Nursing Home Ad- 
ministrators, deplored the conditions de- 
scribed in the book and insisted that his 
organization was seeking to improve 
care of the elderly. Wiley Crittenden Jr., 
president of the American Nursing 
Home Association, attacked the book as 
“biased” and branded its charges “un- 
substantiated.” There has been no ad- 
equate response so far from government 
Officials. State and federal authorities 
have been aware for years that many 
nursing homes have been making enor- 
mous profits while providing substan- 
dard care. They need neither investiga- 
tions nor tougher laws in order to bring 
these homes up to par. The regulations 
governing nursing homes are already 
sufficient to eliminate most existing 
abuses, and the laws against fraud are 
adequate to jail many operators. Unfor- 
tunately, as Author Mendelson makes 
clear, neither have been enforced. 
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Married. Huntington Hartford, 63, 
A. & P. heir and professional celebrity 
who has sunk millions into art and pub- 
lishing; and blonde Elaine Kay, 21, a for- 
mer Fort Lauderdale, Fla., hairdresser; 
he for the fourth time, she for the first; 
at Hartford’s Manhattan home. 


. 

Died. Tyree Glenn, 61, veteran jazz 
musician equally proficient on trombone 
and vibraphone; after a brief illness; in 
Englewood, N.J. A mainstay of Louis 
Armstrong’s All-Stars, Glenn also 
played with such men as Duke Elling- 
ton, Lionel Hampton and Benny Car- 
ter. His distinctive trombone style was 
once described as being “like a great 
blues singer, like Bill Broonzy in brass.” 

s 

Died. Daniel Reid (Dan) Topping 
Sr., 61, heir to tin-plate millions and an 
owner of the New York Yankees for 21 
years; of emphysema; in Miami. A top- 
flight amateur golfer in his 20s, Top- 
ping bought a piece of the Yankees in 
1945, became co-owner and president 
two years later. He caused major rhu- 
barbs by firing two pillars of the Yan- 
kee dynasty, Managers Casey Stengel 
and Yogi Berra, but won 14 American 
League pennants before quitting the 
front office in 1966. Sleek, perennially 
tanned, Topping was married six times 
(to Actress Arline Judge and Skater Son- 
ja Henie, among others), divorced five. 

s 

Died. Jean Cardinal Daniélou, 69, 
eminent French Jesuit theologian; of a 
heart attack; in Paris. Son of a radical 
Socialist Cabinet minister, Daniélou en- 
tered the Society of Jesus in 1929 and be- 
came known as a dynamic liberal Cath- 
olic intellectual. As a _ peritus, or 
theological adviser, to Vatican Council 
IT in the mid-1960s, he was considered 
a moderate voice in church affairs; by 
decade’s end he was a cardinal and an 
outspoken champion of papal authority. 
He came to deplore the “false concept 
of liberty” that he said resulted from a 
misconception of the council. In 1970, 
after the Dutch hierarchy had an- 
nounced its opposition to mandatory 
priestly celibacy, Daniélou branded the 
action a direct attack on the Pope him- 
self. Elected to the French Academy last 
year, he was the moving spirit behind a 
letter of “fidelity and obedience” that 
was signed by 100,000 Frenchmen and 
sent to the Pope. 

s 

Died. Alan Dunn, 73, who twitted 
life’s little absurdities in nearly 2,000 
New Yorker magazine cartoons over 47 
years; in Manhattan. A self-styled re- 
cluse, he was dubbed by The New York- 
er’s waggish editor, Harold Ross, a “her- 
mit around town.” 

. 

Died. Edward Kennedy (“Duke”) 
Ellington, 75, colossus of jazz for half a 
century (see MUSIC). 








Duyer— 
gious? 


in our most compulsive 
desire to make new 
friends we had decided 
to give away a whole 
truckload of MACK THE 
KNIFE . . . master- 
piece of Vulcan's art. 
At home in kitchen, 
or on a camping trip, 
self-appointed experts 
have nominated versa- 
tile MACK "Knife Of 
The Year." But, alas, 
our generous impulse 
was thwarted by one of 
our superstitious super- 
numeraries who officiously 
insisted that giving 
away a knife is very bad 
luck and in order not to 
kill an incipient friend- 
ship (and to ward off 
the “evil eye’’) we should 
assess a token charge! 
Reluctantly giving in to 
this troglodyte we agreed 
to charge $2 for*MACK,” 
(although he lists for 
$4.95). AND—that isn't 
all. For the same $2 
we'll also send you a 
COLOR-FULL CATALOG 
AND—A $2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE (good 
for your first catalog 
purchase). If you think 
this is an unusual 
offer you're right. Better 
take advantage of it 
before our accountant 
returns from vacation 
and reads us 
the Riot Act! 


© |! can't resist your 
amazing offer. Here is 
my check for $2.50 


($2.00 plus $.50 for postage 


and handling). Rush me 
“MACK,” THE MULTI- 


PURPOSE KNIFE (Slicer, 


Fish Scaler, Beer Can 
Opener, Rabbit Skinner, 
From-the-Jar Pickle 
Snatcher, Fish Holder- 
Downer), COLOR-FULL 
CATALOG and $2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE. 
(Please, allow 4 weeks 

for delivery.) 
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City. 


State_ Zip 


haverhills 


584 Washington St. 
San Francisco, Ca. 94111 
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COVER STORY 


The Muscle and Soul of the A’s Dynasty 


Charles O. Finley, who pays him 
$135,000 a year to hit and catch base- 
balls, would not have been amused. Nei- 
ther would the insurance company that 
covers his life for $1.7 million. Or his 
teammates on the Oakland Athletics. 
who are depending on his play this year 
for a shot at their third consecutive 
World Championship. But practical 
concerns were the last thing on Reggie 
Jackson's mind. Wearing a cotton ten- 
nis hat instead of a crash helmet, the 
A’s slugger tore round the Oakland sub- 
urb of San Leandro on a motorcycle. As 
he bolted past a group of astonished 
friends, Jackson shouted, “I love it!” 
Then he disappeared back into the traf- 
fic. When he finally skidded to a stop. 
Jackson affectionately patted the bor- 
rowed Harley Davidson Sportster and 
announced, “You sure can raise hell 
down here.” 

Jackson loves to raise hell anywhere. 
any time—in his own style. Leaving rub- 
ber on San Leandro’s main street is part 
of his superstar gig, along with collect- 
ing old cars and racks of new custom- 
made clothes. But to Jackson, raising 
hell means making his presence felt in 
quiet ways as well as loud. He is ac- 
cused of insufficient sympathy for fel- 
low blacks; yet he unobtru- 
sively gives away thousands 
of dollars every year to black, 
Indian and Mexican-Ameri- 
can community groups. He 
sometimes likes to come on 
like just another impulsive 
free-spending jock; actually, 
he is a shrewd businessman 
(land development) who just 
may make good on an am- 
bition to become baseball's 
first black team owner. 

In the show biz world of 
sport, Jackson wants the rec- 
ord to show that he is a se- 
rious citizen, something more 
than yesterday's mixed-up 
kid grown up to be today’s 
hero. Success and psycho- 
therapy have helped give him 
a strong sense of himself as a 
person as well as an athlete 
and celebrity. He means to 
enjoy all the roles available 
to him. 

Introspection has ruined 
some players. Not Jackson. 
At 28 he is in his prime and 
fully mindful that winning 
baseball games is what he 
does best. He did it better last 
year—and continues to do it 
better this year—than any 
other player in the American 
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RON RIESTERER 


JACKSON GRINS AS HE UNCOILS FROM A MISSED SWING 


League. When the 1973 regular season 
ended, Jackson led his league in five of- 
fensive categories: home runs (32), RBIs 
(117), runs scored (99), game-winning 
hits (18) and “slugging percentage” 
—the production of extra-base hits 
(531). He also managed to hit a very re- 
spectable .293, the tenth best A.L. av- 
erage. On the base paths he is a daring 
thief, diving into bases to stretch sin- 
gles to doubles or doubles to triples 

Streak Hitting. Though once a 
sloppy defenseman, Rightfielder Jack- 
son now makes a habit of circus catch- 
es and bullet throws to the infield and 
home. Last October Jackson tormented 
the New York Mets in the World Se- 
ries as he led the A’s in hitting and spec- 
tacular outfield defense. For his efforts 
he was named Most Valuable Player of 
the league and the series. The awards 
merely underscored what everyone in 
baseball already knew—Reginald Mar- 
tinez Jackson is the best player on the 
best team in the sport 

He looks like the champ’s champ 
At 6 ft. and 200 Ibs., he is built like a 
bull, with musculature that would make 
Atlas envious. He puts his 17-in. biceps. 
27-in. thighs and 36-o0z. bat to good use 
When Ted Williams first watched Jack- 


son swing, he said, “He’s the most nat- 
ural hitter I've ever seen.” Williams, the 
hitter’s hitter, has not been proved 
wrong 

In 1969. his second full year in the 
majors, Jackson hit 47 home runs. He 
hammered several balls more than 500 
feet. In streak hitting, Jackson is unri- 
valed today. He has clubbed eight home 
runs in six days, accounted for ten runs 
batted in in one game and hit .630 over 
a seven-game stretch. As of last week, 
Jackson had a league-leading 13 home 
runs, 37 RBIs and was batting .397—sec- 
ond in the A.L. In one win over Min- 
nesota last week, Jackson was a one- 
man wild bunch, knocking in five of the 
A’s seven runs with a homer, double and 
single 

Although Jackson's overdeveloped 
build leads to frequent muscle pulls—he 
sat on the bench for five days recently 
nursing a hamstring pull in his right leg 
—it also equips him with 9.6-sec. speed 
in the 100-yd. dash. But his game uti- 
lizes more than power and speed. “Reg- 
gie is a smart hitter,” says the Califor- 
nia Angels’ Frank Robinson, one of only 
three players to win the batting triple 
crown in the past quarter-century. “This 
time you may strike him out, but next 
time he'll be waiting.” In fact, 
Jackson goes to the plate with 
a plan for every pitcher. “I 
know what to expect,” he ex- 
plains, “and I know how to 
get what I want. If I want a 
fastball, I move up in the bat- 
ter’s box as though I am ex- 
pecting a curve. When the 
pitcher tries to blow it by 
me, I'm ready. It’s goodbye 
baseball.” 

Courting umpires is an- 
other Jackson tactic. Always 
speaking softly to the man be- 
hind the plate, even when he 
feels wronged. Jackson often 
gets the benefit of the doubt 
in return. “One umpire ap- 
preciates my manners so 
much,” says Reggie, “that he 
reduces the strike zone when 
I come to bat. Whenever he’s 
umpiring on the bases, he 
tells me, “You'll get your pitch 
when I get behind the 
plate.’ ” 

The final ingredient in 
Jackson's game is a passion 
to win and to dominate. “I'd 
rather hit than have sex,” 
says the man who is not ex- 
actly a social recluse. “To hit 
is to show strength. It’s two 
against one at the plate, the 
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We didn't invent steel-belted radials 
to save gas, it just turned out that way. 


When we invented the steel-belted radial 10% —just came naturally. There’s no 
tire back in 1948, we designed it for per- better time than now to switch to Michelin 
formance, safety and long mileage”. But ‘X' tires—for more reasons than one. Get 
the gas savings—sometimes as much as them now at your Michelin dealer. 
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A little extra money 
can mean 
alot of extra living. 


If money is all that’s 
keeping you from a great 
vacation, a new car, or that 
special boat, Amway can 
show you how to stop wish- 
ing and start living. How? 
By joining the more than 
200,000 enterprising inde- 
pendent Amway distribu- 
tors—mostly husband-and- 
wife-teams—who are proy- 
ing that extra income devel- 
oped through the Amway 
opportunity can let you live 
a little. 

Like them, you can be- 
gin an independent business 
on a part-time basis. In time, 

q it can be as small or 
as large as you want 
to make it. All it 
takes is the willing- 
ness to listen to the 
story an Amway dis- 

tributor is eager to tell you. 

Find out how you can 
go into business for as little 
as the cost of an average 
pair of shoes, how you are 
supplied with all the mate- 
rials needed to start suc- 
cessfully, and how the 
Amway distributor who 
sponsors you offers addi- 
tional help. You'll learn that 
every Amway distributor 
Started exactly the same 
way; and that many are not 
only living happier, more 
fun-filled lives, but building 
a secure future as well. 

So, listen to your Am- 
way distributor. See how you 
can start making extra 
money now. If you don't 
know whom to call, dial 800- 
253-7501, (Michigan resi- 
dents dial 800-632-9623) toll 
free, and we'll help you get 
in touch with The World of 
Amway. 

Do it now, and see for 
yourself how life is much 
more worth living when you 
have a little extra money in 
your pocket. Amway Cor- 
poration, Ada, Mi. 49301. 
AmwayofCanada,Ltd.,Lon- 
don, Ontario, N6A 455. 


An Iway 


SHOP WITHOUT 
GOING SHOPPING 


Get the whole story. 









TAKING A WHIRLPOOL BATH. . . 
Bent on being more than yesterday’s mixed-up kid grown up to be today’s hero. 


pitcher and the catcher versus you. 
When I'm up there, I'm thinking, ‘Try 
everything you want. Rub up the ball. 
Move the fielders around. Throw me 
hard stuff, soft stuff. Try anything. I'm 
still going to hit that ball.’ God, do I 
love to hit that little round sum-bitch 
out of the park and make ‘em say 
‘Wow!’ Opposing pitchers like Balti- 
more’s perennial 20-game winner, Jim 
Palmer, believe him. “When I'm pitch- 
ing against Jackson,” says Palmer, “I'm 
happy just keeping the ball inside the 
park.” 

Black Mistrust. Jackson is not sat- 
isfied with individual domination. He 
wants—and insists—that his fractious, 
calamity-prone team reach for the same 
goal. Five years ago, when the A’s were 
first emerging from mediocrity, Jackson 
brashly announced, “We are going to 
be a dynasty.” He has been pushing 
the team to win ever since. When the 
A’s show signs of failing, as they did 
early this season, Jackson attempts to 
goad them by example and word. A 
month ago, for instance, Jackson was 
on a typical tear while the A’s were in 
an early-season slump. Midway through 
a game against the Indians, Oakland 
Centerfielder Bill North hit a hard 
grounder to second. Sensing that it 
would be an easy out, he trotted to 
first base. When North returned to the 
dugout, Jackson greeted him with a 
stream of obscenities for not hustling. 
The rest of the team, obviously em- 
barrassed by the verbal spanking, looked 
the other way; but when Jackson him- 
self went to the plate, the outcry was 
sharp. “Who the hell does Jackson think 
he is?” asked several players. The next 
day, North, a black, bitterly informed 
Jackson that they were no longer on 
speaking terms. 

For Jackson, the reaction to his out- 
burst was only the latest manifestation 
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. . -AND SITTING BEHIND THE WHEEL OF HIS SOUPED-UP DRAG-STRIP RACER 


of growing unease between him and oth- 
er black players on the team. As a black 
who speaks Spanish and has many white 
friends, Jackson used to be a man for 
all cliques. But the attention paid to 
his white associations, plus his growing 
assertion of authority, has caused 
problems. 

“I've made a special effort to help 
my own kind,” he says with some an- 
guish, “but it has backfired. I’m having 
trouble communicating with them, and 
that upsets me. I know they mistrust me 
because I spend so much time with white 
people. But I'll tell you something. On 
the field I don’t respect anyone just be- 
cause he’s black or white. I respect him 
if he performs.” 

The A’s as a team are otherwise free 
from tangible racial tension, though an 
undercurrent of division persists. Black 
players tend to stick together socially, 
as do the Latin Americans and whites 
This atmosphere of tolerance minus af- 
fection is now commonplace in baseball, 
with the last of the “white” teams like 
the Red Sox, Yankees and Angels now 
thoroughly integrated. 

For the A’s, family quarrels are 
nothing new. In the past few years, the 
team has learned to live with conten- 
tion and even thrive on it. “Our emo- 
lions, our gripes, our passions are up 
front,” says Third Baseman Sal Bando, 
the team captain. “We're like a floating 
encounter group.” Whether at home or 
on the road, the mustachioed A’s are a 
wild, rambunctious crew. On a typical 
charter flight from New York to Oak- 
land, the players were barely settled in 
their seats when half a dozen portable 
stereos started blaring a discordant mix 
of rock music, an unlimited supply of 
beer began to flow, and a less-than-chiv- 
alrous pursuit of the stewardesses got 
under way. Before the flight ended, one 
player, thoroughly inebriated, started 


punching wildly at teammates blocking 
his way to the bar. 

The usual emotional earthquake, 
though, pits the players against some ex- 
ternal adversity. There are a few from 
which to choose. In Charles O. Finley, 
the A’s have baseball’s No. | madcap 
owner and general manager (see box 
page 64). He is responsible for the team’s 
multiplicity of uniforms—the A’s wear 
various combinations of green and gold 
during the week and an all-white outfit 
on Sundays—and its multiplicity of 
managers (13 in 14 years). Every sea- 
son Finley issues at least one directive 
that infuriates the team. Last year he de- 
cided in the middle of the World Series 
to fire Second Baseman Mike Andrews 
for twice booting the ball. His daily 
phone calls to the manager from his of- 
fice in Chicago keep the clubhouse hum- 
ming with rumors about the “Great 
White Father” or “Rasputin.” 

Former Fire-Eater. The city of 
Oakland is another irritant for the A’s. 
For a town that has long looked for some 
characteristic to distinguish it from San 
Francisco across the bay, Oakland has 
been slow to seize on the distinction of 
the A’s. Attendance at games in the 
Oakland-Alameda County Coliseum, a 
modern ballpark situated only a few 
minutes’ drive from downtown Oakland 
(pop. 361,561), averages a meager 6,400 
per game. And many of the fans who 
do show up come from communities half 
a day’s drive away. Annoyed by the lack 
of support, the A’s call their empty sta- 
dium “the mausoleum.” 

Despite the hazards, the A’s keep 
winning. In 1972 and 1973 a key rea- 
son was Manager Dick Williams, who 
encouraged candor in the clubhouse 
while applying a strong hand on the 
field. Williams quit after last year’s 
World Series. His replacement is Alvin 
Dark, who managed the A’s for Finley 
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when the team was still in Kansas City. 

Dark was once a fire-eater, but sev- 
eral inactive seasons seem to have cooled 
him to a point of passivity (see box page 
65). These days the former N.Y. Giants’ 
shortstop inspires little respect from the 
players. In fact, earlier this year one 
pitcher openly defied the manager's or- 
ders by walking an opposing batter in- 
stead of pitching to him. Dark quietly 
accepted the affront. 

That the A’s continue to win—at the 
end of last week they had a precarious 
hold on first place—is a tribute to the 
players’ spirit as much as to their skill. 
“We win because we have guys who love 


the challenge,” explains Third Baseman 
Bando. “We have a nucleus of gutsy 
players who don’t know how to lose.” 
That nucleus includes Shortstop Bert 
Campaneris, Leftfielder Joe Rudi, 
Pitcher Catfish Hunter, Reliever Rollie 
Fingers, Bando and, of course, Jackson. 

Jackson has not always been a lead- 
er. When he began playing with the A’s 
full time in 1968, he was an angry and 
confused young man. When he struck 
out, as he did often enough to lead the 
league for four consecutive years, he 
would toss his bat to the ground or slam 
his batting helmet onto the dugout 
bench. His morale was not helped by a 


Pyrotechnics by Finley 


“I found out one thing about base- 
ball people right away,” says Charles 
Oscar Finley. “They like to make the 
game sound so complex that nobody but 
them can run it. It doesn’t take a genius 
to run a ball club.” Since he bought the 
Athletics 14 years ago when they were 
steady losers in Kansas City, Finley has 
proved his own dictum on a number of 
occasions. His imperious, cantankerous 
ways have earned him enemies from 
coast to coast and have often hurt the 
team. Yet in a slow-moving sport that 
is top-heavy with tradition, Finley's in- 
novations and flights of profane fancy 
have made him one of the most visible 
and successful of team owners. 

Determination to win—his way 
—has been a lifetime obsession. His skill 
on the field never got him beyond semi- 
pro status in Indiana, his home state, 
but First Baseman Finley kept his love 
of baseball. If he could not star on a 
major-league club, he would own one. 
This took some doing for the son of a 
steelworker who followed his father 


FINLEY SUPPORTING HIS FRANCHISE 
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into the Gary mills. Kept out of World 
War II by an ulcer, Finley began work- 
ing in an ordnance plant by day while 
selling insurance at night. 

A case of tuberculosis slowed him 
down, but during 27 months in a san- 
itarium he devised a group-insurance 
program for professional people. Today 
the Chicago-based Charles O. Finley & 
Co., Inc. is a leading insurer of physi- 
cians and collects some $40 million in 


premiums annually. 
a 


By the late '50s, Finley says, “I was 
so hungry for a ball club I could taste 
it.” After losing bids to buy teams in De- 
troit, Los Angeles and Chicago, he final- 
ly acquired the A’s for $4 million. 

His gimmicks would doubtless have 
revolted Connie Mack, the austere, dig- 
nified former patriarch of the A’s. But 
the team was in desperate condition. To 
attract fans into the decrepit Kansas 
City stadium, he sponsored cow-milk- 
ing contests and greased-pig chases, re- 
leased helium-filled balloons containing 
tickets to A’s games, offered discount 
days to bald-headed men, Missouri 
farmers and almost every other identi- 
fiable group. He grazed sheep outside 
the rightfield fence, built a picnic area 
and miniature zoo beyond the bleachers 
in left. He used a yellow cab to drive 
pitchers in from the bullpen, hired Miss 
US.A. as a bat girl, and installed a me- 
chanical rabbit that popped up behind 
home plate with baseballs for the um- 
pire. When the A’s multicolored uni- 
forms began to catch on, he tried (un- 
successfully) to win league approval for 
orange balls and phosphorescent gold 
bases. Along the way, he also built the 
team into a pennant contender. 

After a long dispute with city offi- 
cials over his stadium lease, Finley 
moved his show to Oakland in 1968, 
quickly bought the California Seals 
hockey team and, in 1972, basketball’s 
Memphis Tams. But baseball remained 
his first priority. Finley promoted the 
designated-hitter experiment in the 
American League. This year he hired 
Sprinter Herb Washington to serve as a 


bitter feud that quickly developed with 
Finley. This dispute, which began over 
salary and spread in 1970 to Jackson’s 
quality of play, reached a peak late that 
summer. While crossing the plate after 
hitting a grand-slam home run, he sa- 
luted Finley with an obscene gesture. 
Finley demanded, and got, a written 
apology; but the incident plunged Jack- 
son into a foul mood—to say nothing of 
a slump that ended the team’s chances 
for a pennant that year. Today the two 
have, at best, a cool relationship. “I re- 
spect Finley for his business knowl- 
edge,” says Jackson, “and I think he’s 
made some needed innovations in base- 


kind of designated runner for the A’s. In 
an era of absentee ownership, General 
Manager Finley exercises more day-to- 
day control over his empire than does 
any of his major-league rivals. “In real- 
ity,” he says, “you could get one of the 
park policemen to stand in the dugout 
and wave pitchers in and out of the ball 
game.” Recently, he seemed ready to fire 
his present manager, Alvin Dark. “I'm 
playing to win!” he screamed at Dark af- 
ter a game against the White Sox. “If you 
don’t start playing aggressive baseball, 
I'll kick your [expletive deleted] ass out 
of here. We won two years without you, 
and we can win again without you.” 
Those who overheard the explosion say 
that it was quintessential Finley. 

He is no less mercurial with his play- 
ers. Finley has defied league rules by re- 
warding spectacular performances with 
spectacular bonuses. He has given away 
automobiles, credit cards and even pro- 
vided interest-free loans for his players. 
“He can be a great, generous man, even 
lovable at times,” says Sal Bando. Yet 
Finley can be skinflinty as well. The A’s 
led all teams in requesting arbitration 
for salary disputes this year, and his loud 
money hassles with Reggie Jackson, 
Vida Blue and others are famous. When 
Dick Williams wanted to switch to the 
Yankees, Finley demanded a huge pay- 
off in players. As a result, Williams is 
out of baseball for the time being. 

Two heart attacks last year forced 
Finley, now 56, to slow down a bit. In 
February he sold the California Seals. 
Yet he has hardly mellowed. Piqued 
by poor attendance in Oakland and 
the delay of his TV contract, he has re- 
taliated with a series of economy moves. 
The 25% discount on A’s season tick- 
ets has been removed, and half-price 
family nights at the Oakland Coliseum 
have been reduced from twelve to four. 
Players’ fan mail goes unanswered be- 
cause Finley has refused to supply the 
team with stamps. Now, thanks to an 
order by Oakland fire officials, Finley 
will shave his budget even further by 
discontinuing the scoreboard fireworks 
displays. As the pennant race warms 
up, however, Finley can be counted on 
to supply his own special brand of 
fireworks. 
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Alvin Dark: Dugout Disciple 


When Alvin Dark took over as Oak- 
land’s manager this spring, he said he 
had a model for the job. It was not John 
McGraw, Miller Huggins, Casey Steng- 
el, or any other successful field boss. 
“The past few years,” announced Dark 
with a straight face, “I've tried to 
think of how Jesus Christ would handle 
ballplayers.” 

Two months into the season, the ob- 
streperous A’s think Dark is anything 
but a baseball messiah. “The guy’s a 
quack,” say some players. His manage- 
rial style is unquestionably unusual. If a 
player ignores his directions, Dark 
merely contemplates the dugout’s top 
step. When the team fails to hustle, he 
does not say a word. Even more dis- 
turbing to the team, Dark seems to pos- 
sess a reverse Midas touch with the 
pitching staff. He yanks effective throw- 
ers too soon, often leaves struggling ones 
on the mound too long. 

What irritates the players most is 
Dark’s willing—even eager—subservi- 
ence to Owner Charles Finley. Early this 
season when Dark decided to drop the 
slumping Deron Johnson as designated 
hitter, Finley called before the game to 
order otherwise. Dark acknowledges 
that his reply was, “You're right, Char- 
lie.” Last week Johnson was still slump- 
ing, hitting .176. 

To the charge of ineptitude and un- 
inspired leadership, Dark replies: “It’s 
not an easy job to take over a World 
Championship team. People expect you 
never to lose a game. I'm still learning 
about the personnel on this team, par- 
ticularly the pitching staff.” About Fin- 
ley, though, he offers no excuse. “If Mr. 
Finley says this will be done,” explains 
Dark, “it will be done. The Bible teach- 
es you to listen to your boss.” 


ball. But unless we have to talk busi- 
ness, I keep clear of the ole man.” 

Jackson knows how to keep clear of 
all of baseball when he wishes. In fact, 
his life is so busy off the field that he 
says, only half in jest, “I play baseball 
as a sideline.” A typical day off begins 
in midmorning when Jackson climbs out 
of bed in his penthouse apartment over- 
looking downtown Oakland. (Later this 
year he will move into an $85,000 con- 
dominium in the Berkeley Hills.) Once 
he has selected the day’s outfit from 
three oversized closets that contain 100 
shirts and pairs of pants, twelve leather 
jackets (“I've got every color”) and a 
dozen hats, he heads to a diner called 
Lois the Pie Queen for brunch. 

Lois’s is an Oakland institution. 
Straddling the racially mixed and often 
explosive border with Berkeley, the sim- 
ple restaurant is one of the few places 
where black and white comfortably co- 
exist. Jackson, a regular customer, gives 
Lois a friendly pat on the backside and 
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Invoking Scripture is common prac- 
lice these days for the deeply religious 
Baptist. “I am a poor sinner and noth- 
ing at all,” he likes to say, “but Jesus 
Christ is my all and all.” When players 
criticize him behind his back, Dark’s re- 
action is: “Great peace have they which 
love Thy law, and nothing shall offend 
them.” 

. 

Alvin Dark, 52, was not always so 
ready to turn the other cheek. In a dis- 
tinguished major league career that 
spanned 14 years as third baseman and 
shortstop for six teams, including two 
seasons as captain of the pennant-win- 
ning New York Giants, he was one of 
the most aggressive players in the game. 
When he became manager of the San 
Francisco Giants in 1961 he quickly 
earned a reputation as a first-class 
thrower of chairs and pounder of tables. 

Four years after taking over the Gi- 
ants, Dark was fired. Temper tantrums 
were not the reason. Alleged racism and 
self-confessed philandering were the 
cause of his downfall. The racism charge 
resulted from a newspaper interview in 
which Dark seemed to be saying that 
his black and Latino players were 
“dumb.” Dark claimed that he had been 
misquoted. He seemed to be riding out 
that storm when the Giant front office 
discovered that he was openly having 
an affair with an airline stewardess. In 
those days, baseball people, like the he- 
roes of old-fashioned westerns, were sup- 
posed to be paragons of virtue—at least 
in public. Dark was soon dismissed. Af- 
ter he was divorced from his wife, he 
married the stewardess. 

The man who rescued Dark from 
oblivion was none other than Charles 
O. Finley. The first managerial stint for 


helps himself to biscuits and milk as he 
waits for his usual order of pork chops, 
rice and scrambled eggs. 

Jackson's next stop is 15 miles and 
seemingly 15 light-years away. It is Del 
Rio Customs, a garage that equips cars 
with elaborate racing stripes and mag 
wheels. The place gives a visitor the feel- 
ing that two dozen Hell’s Angels are 
about to wheel in looking for some feral 
fun. When anonymous death threats 
were made against Jackson before last 
year’s World Series, he hired beefy Pro- 
prietor Tony Del Rio as his temporary 
bodyguard. 

Gleaming Speedster. “I can let 
my hair down at Del Rio's,” Jackson 
says. “The place is like an amusement 
park.” When he is not speeding off on 
one of Del Rio’s roaring motorcycles or 
playing pinch and tickle with a girl in 
the middle ofa stack of tires, Jackson ex- 
changes stories with Tony and the boys 
or busies himself rebuilding the motor 
on his 1940 Chevrolet. 
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DARK APPLAUDING A HIT 


Finley lasted a year and a half before 
Dark was ousted for insubordination 
—he incensed Finley by refusing to fire 
a player for using obscenities in public 
that Dark had not overheard. From 
Kansas City, he went to Cleveland 
where he was once again dismissed. 
Among the reasons: poor press relations 
and an even poorer won-lost record. 

After the third dismissal, Dark 
dropped from sight for 2 years and im- 
mersed himself in the Bible. When he 
came back to the ballpark last winter 
to accept the Oakland job, all his old 
fire seemed to be gone. The man who 
once overturned a buffet table in anger 
at a player, spraying the clubhouse with 
hot dogs and mustard, now says that 
managing is “all a feeling of love.” 
Whether he can test that theory until 
October is uncertain, Both Finley and 
the players obviously read Bibles differ- 
ent from Dark’s. 


The 1940 Chevy is only one of four 
show and racing cars Jackson owns. 
“I've loved tinkering with cars since I 
was a kid,” he says. His pride at the mo- 
ment is a 1927 Ford roadster that holds 
the world record for quarter-mile drag 
racing in its class. Whenever he gets the 
chance, Jackson climbs behind the 
wheel of the gleaming yellow speedster 
for a few unofficial runs. 

After a couple of hours at Del Rio’s, 
Jackson may pick up the younger sister 
of one of the A’s former ball girls and 
drive her and her mother to a derma- 
tologist to have the girl’s acne checked. 
Jackson pays the bill for the examina- 
tion and any follow-up care. “When you 
leave your friends,” he says, “they should 
feel better—whether you gave them a 
dime or a dollar, ten minutes of your 
time, looked at them with a smile or 
just told them they looked great.” In car- 
rying out his philosophy of wealth (“If 
you've got money, spread it around”), 
Jackson finances a home for delinquent 
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boys in Tempe, Ariz., where he lives in 
the off-season. He plans to open a ranch 
for the same purpose near Tucson. Last 
year he gave the car he won as best play- 
er in the World Series to a Chicano and 
Yaqui Indian community organization 
in Tempe. Jackson's generosity is an ex- 
tension of his religious beliefs. He is a 
Methodist who rarely attends church at 
home, but he organizes an informal Sun- 
day chapel while on the road. “Religion 
to me,” he says, “is doing things for my 
friends and neighbors.” 

By dinnertime, Jackson picks up a 
second wind at home with a shower and 
a few minutes in the living room groov- 
ing to a pulsating rock number like For 
the Love of Money recorded by the 
O'Jays (“Music is a psychiatrist for me 
When I turn up the volume, I escape 
into a peaceful inner world. I split from 
reality”). This particular evening he 
heads toward the exclusive Silverado 
Country Club in Napa to address a 
group of automobile dealers, one of 
whom lends Jackson a new Pontiac 
Grand Prix every year. As Jackson 
swings his car past the long line of Cad- 
illacs and Mercedeses ringing the drive- 
way at Silverado, he mutters, “The only 
niggers out here are the ones that cut 
the grass.” Though he mixes easily with 
the wealthy white crowd, he also twits 
the audience: “It’s nice to see all the na- 
tionalities represented here.” 

Marriage Breakup. If Jackson has 
some energy left, his typical evening will 
end with some dancing at the Playboy 
Club in San Francisco, where several 
Bunnies appreciate his company after 
work. For more substantial relation- 
ships, Jackson dates several white girls, 
including a film editor at a Phoenix TV 
station. Jackson shows no particular 
concern for the color of his girl friends 
—or for that matter, of most of his 
friends. “There are 200 million people 
in this country,” he says, “and 180 mil- 
lion of them are white. It’s only natural 
that most of my friends are white.” 

Jackson's social life, despite its fre- 
netic pace, hardly satisfies him: “I some- 
times get into depressed moods. I get 
lonely. You know, when I'm going good 
on the field I want someone to share 
that with, and when I'm going bad I 
need someone to help me rebound. Fam- 
ily life is the most important thing on 
God's earth. When I have a family, I'm 
going to hit 50 home runs, 49 for them.” 
Jackson was married for four years—his 
wife was Mexican American—but they 
were divorced two years ago. He and 
his wife had no children. 

It was during the marriage break- 
up that Jackson started to see a psy- 
chiatrist. “I wasn’t ready for the respon- 
sibility of having a woman love me,” he 
recalls. “In those days I was concerned 
with only one thing—Reggie Jackson 
hitting home runs. I got some help. It 
was too late to save the marriage, but I 
think I've learned a lot about myself.” 

Divorce has stalked Jackson since 
he was six and his parents split up. The 
second youngest of six children, Reggie 


AND A FAVORITE FRIEND 


was raised with two of his siblings by 
his father Martinez, a tailor in Wyncote, 
Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia. “He was 
a father during the day,” recalls Jack- 
son, “and a mother at night.” Reggie 
traces his color blindness to the atmo- 
sphere at home. “My father didn’t, and 
still doesn’t know what color is,” says 
Jackson. “I grew up with white kids, 
played ball with them, went home with 
them, and more than one time beat up 
some punk trying to hurt them. I didn’t 
know what prejudice was until I got to 
college and the football coach told me 
to stop dating white girls.” 

Martinez Jackson, whose mother 
was Spanish, had played two years of 
semipro baseball, and he encouraged his 
son to take up the game. Reggie began 
by hitting a softball in the backyard 
when he was seven. By the time he 
reached high school, he was a star, pitch- 
ing three no-hitters and batting .550 his 
senior year. “I told Reggie,” says the se- 
nior Jackson, who is still a tailor in Phil- 
adelphia, “that if he didn’t make the 
team, he’d have to work in my shop.” 

From Wyncote, Jackson went to Ar- 
izona State University as a promising 
halfback on a football scholarship 
When he started blasting baseballs out 
of Phoenix Municipal Stadium, the big- 
league scouts turned up in droves and 
Jackson signed with the Kansas City A’s 
after his sophomore year for an $85,000 
bonus 

He has never since had to worry 
about working in the tailor shop. Aside 
from his $135,000 salary, Jackson earns 
another $100,000 a year from commer- 
cial endorsements and from the Phoe- 
nix land company in which he owns a 
half interest. United Development Inc 
reflects the personalities of Jackson and 
his white partner and closest friend, 
Gary Walker, a former insurance sales- 
man and Arizona State alumnus. Em- 
ployees can take a break any time to 
play a piano placed outside office quar- 
ters, and they will soon be able to ob- 
serve an “artist-in-residence” at work 
down the hall. They are encouraged to 
attend corporate encounter-group ses- 
sions several times a year to air both 
their office gripes and personal prob- 
lems. When he is in Arizona during the 
winter, Jackson reports to work at Unit- 
ed Development almost every day and 
takes an active part in the encounter 
gatherings. 

Paper Millionaire. With 60 em- 
ployees and real estate holdings valued 
at more than $20 million, United De- 
velopment makes Jackson a paper mil- 
lionaire. Why not retire from baseball 
right now in view of his prosperity? Reg- 
gie Jackson listens to that question quiz- 
zically and responds, “Why not?” Then, 
with a grin spreading across his face, 
he adds, “I know why. I dig my life 
Hell, man, I’m having a great time.” 
There are still pennants to win and bat- 
ting titles within reach. Besides, Char- 
lie Finley does not seem ready to sell 
the A’s just yet. If he ever is, he may 
not have to look far for a buyer 
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One of the smartest places to invest 
your hard-earned dollars these days is 
ina '74 Volkswagen. 

A Volkswagen is sensibly priced— 
$2625.* 

It yields great dividends when you 
drive it—it uses little gas and pints of 
oil instead of quarts. 

And a VW gives you an extraor- 
dinary return on your investment—the 
average 1972 Beetle retails* for about 
as much today as it did new. 


Based on NADA Official Used Car Guide 


Of course, if you prefer, you can 
keep your Volkswagen as a long-term 
investment—there are a lot of VWs on 
the road with over 100,000 miles on 
them. 

Which shouldn't be surprising con- 
sidering the pains we take to protect 


‘your investment. 


Like 1000 inspectors inspect- 


Like the 13 pounds of paint used on 
every car—some of it in places you 
can't see but corrosion can find. 

Like a sealed steel bottom—topped 
by a practically airtight body. 

And on top of all this the Volks- 
wagen Owner's Security Blanket—the 
most advanced new car coverage plan 


pom, inthe world. 
NS Now, how many other 


ing every Volkswagen—some parts Pci : 
are even inspected 2 and 3 any": do you think are 
times. ® © this precious? 

Still $2625 


Volkswagen of America, Inc, “Suggested Retail Price Sedan Iill P.O.E., local taxes and any other dealer delivery charges, if any, additional, 


April '74, (1972 P.O.E. vs. average used car retail prices). 
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Troubling Dip in Efficiency 


One of the U.S. economy's most vex- 
ing ailments is a slump in productivity 
—that measure of output per man-hour 
that is the best gauge of national eco- 
nomic efficiency. When labor, materials 
and machines are managed effectively 
and productivity rises, more goods and 
services are turned out. Managers can 
raise wages without adding to produc- 
tion costs or boosting prices. Indeed, a 
sustained rise in productivity is essen- 
tial if the U.S. is ever to quell inflation 
while expanding its economy fast 
enough to meet its needs for more job op- 
portunities and improved housing, ed- 
ucation and medical services. 

Yet, according to the Labor Depart- 
ment, in this year’s first quarter, private 
nonfarm productivity declined at an an- 
nual rate of 3.5% largely as a result of 
the severe first-quarter drop in real out- 
put of goods and services.* As is usual 
in times of an economic slowdown, both 
workers and machines operated below 
optimum efficiency because employers 
did not trim their work force as fast as 
they reduced production. The main 
cause of the productivity slump in the 
first quarter was that the gasoline crisis 
forced automakers to cut production of 
big, gas-drinking cars. Since auto man- 
ufacturing is one of the nation’s largest 
and most productive industries, the 


*The overall decline in productivity—including 
a big drop on the farms—was 5.5%, but econ- 
omists do not give much credence to that larger fig- 
ure because official measurements of farm pro- 
ductivity are erratic and grossly imprecise 
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sharp decline in output contributed 
heavily to the productivity drop. 
Doubtless the deep first-quarter 
downturn in productivity is temporary 
and will be reversed when employers ei- 
ther lay off more workers or increase 
production—or both. Yet the longer- 
term trend is not totally reassuring. In 
global terms, the U.S.’s long lead in pro- 
ductivity has been narrowed. The coun- 
try’s productivity grew at a healthy an- 
nual average of about 3% through most 
of the postwar period, helped by such de- 
velopments as the fast spread of com- 
puters. But between 1965 and 1970 pro- 
ductivity grew only 2% per year in the 
US. v. 13.2% in Japan, 5.7% in West 
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Germany and 3.9% even in strike-prone 
Britain. In the early 1970s, when the 
economy bounced back from recession 
and then surged, productivity climbed 
smartly (see chart). But in the final quar- 
ter of 1973 it began to drop, and for all 
last year the U.S. did much worse than 
most other industrial nations. 
Increased Discontent. Some so- 
cially beneficial actions have hurt pro- 
ductivity. For example, new federal 
mine-safety regulations have cut into 
productivity in mining for the past two 
or three years. Beyond that, part of the 
longer-term problem is rooted in social 
changes. There is an increasing restive- 
ness among young workers, reflected in 
on-the-job drug use, alcoholism and high 
absenteeism. A survey of 3,500 young 
people between 16 and 25 by Social Psy- 
chologist Daniel Yankelovich, released 
last week, concluded that discontent 
among young workers who do not have 
college degrees has greatly increased in 
the past four years (see EDUCATION). In 
general, fewer and fewer of them be- 
lieve that “hard work always pays off.” 
Labor has also resisted some chang- 
es in technology and work rules, sus- 
pecting that they would lead to layoffs 
and more production speedups. This at- 
titude was starkly mirrored in the New 
York City printers’ strike against the 
Daily News, prompted largely by the 
newspaper's decision to use automated 
typesetters. An agreement was finally 
reached last week—but only after 14 
months of deadlock and costly delays 
in introducing productive machines. 
Also, too many managers are convinced 
that people do not want to work and 
need tight supervision. Yet experiments 
in rotating assignments and granting 
more on-the-job autonomy to employees 
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GREEN PAPER NO, 1 


Even if the world runs out of oil, 
America can still have trees. 





Every American man, woman 
and child will use a ton of wood 
this year. And more next year, 
and every year thereafter. 

At that rate, you might think 
we’d strip our forests bare. 

Fortunately, that’s not so. Be- 
cause — unlike coal, oil or ore — 
wood is renewable so we need 
never run out, 

And the fact is we never will, 


if we practice common sense con- 
servation and expand modern 
forest management practices to 
all areas of the American forest. 

The forest industry already 
has demonstrated what can be 
done to increase the basic natural 
resource. Industry owns only 13% 
of the commercial forestland* in 
the United States. Yet it pro- 
duces almost 30% of the raw 
material for American wood pro- 
ducts from that small fraction of 
the land. 

One reason such a small part 
of the land produces so much is 
intensive forestry. Harvested land 
is regenerated quickly, sometimes 
with super-select seedlings. Young 
groves are thinned to release the 
best trees to full sunshine and 
growing room. Fertilizer is used 
to make up for soil deficiencies 
and encourage rapid growth. 

In some places, we’re already 
growing a third more wood on 
the same land — every year. 

And, as a nation as a whole, 
we’re actually growing more wood 
than we cut — every year. 

So our forest can be increasingly 
productive, as long as we con- 





*Commercial forest is described as 
that portion of the total forest which 
is capable and available for growing 
trees for harvest. Parks, Wilderness 
and Primitive Areas are not included. 


tinue intensive forestry and sup- 
port the concept of growing trees 
as a business with reasonable 
profit incentives. 

And industrial forests can be 
productive for everyone. 

And that includes the simple 
human pleasure of those who 
hunt, fish or merely take a walk 
in the woods. 

The next time the news of short- 
ages makes the future look dark, 
think about the American forest. 
It’s a bright spot amidst all the 
bad news. 

If you’d like to know more, 
write George Cheek, Executive 
Vice President, American Forest 
Institute, P.O. Box 38, Riverdale, 
Maryland 20840. 
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have increased output at Procter & 
Gamble, IBM and AT&T. among 
many other firms. At Motorola, por- 
table beepers for paging doctors and oth- 
ers are no longer assembled on lines: 
one worker gets the satisfaction of put- 
ling the whole unit together. At Kaiser 
Aluminum’s plant in Ravenswood, 
W. Va., maintenance costs and tardi- 
ness fell after the company removed 
time clocks and permitted workers to su- 
pervise themselves and decide what ma- 
chines to service and when 

Productivity has also been impeded 
because management in recent years has 
not built enough new plants or replaced 
obsolescent equipment. The lack of 
modern capacity has caused some pro- 
ductivity lags in railroads, steel and 
other industries. Of the eight leading in- 
dustrial nations, the U.S. has been re- 
investing the smallest portion of its gross 
national product on new plants and 
equipment, about 10%. Japan has been 
plowing back nearly 20%, Germany and 
France 15%. Businessmen have not been 
able to invest as much as they might 
like in productive machines in recent 
years, partly because of a profits squeeze 
and a credit crunch. In addition, much 
of what they have spent has gone for 
probably necessary but essentially un- 
productive pollution-control devices 
There is, however, one good sign: busi- 
nessmen are stepping up purchases of 
modern productive machines, including 
new automated steel-twisting braiders 
that can double the output of older ma- 
chines and robots on assembly lines that 
relieve workers of more onerous chores, 
such as painting auto engines, In all, 
capital spending for the year is expect- 
ed to rise about 13% above last year’s 
$100 billion, despite the economic 
slowdown 

Quality of Work. The biggest drag 
on overall productivity advances is not 
in manufacturing but in the service field, 
which employs more than 60% of the na- 
tion’s workers and is hard to automate 
Simply measuring—much less improv- 
ing—the productivity of policemen, pi- 
lots, teachers or symphony conductors 
is far tougher than assessing the output 
of an assembly-line worker. Even so, 
adept use of computers has raised pro- 
ductivity in such fields as medicine and 
sales management 

C. Jackson Grayson Jr., once head 
of the Price Commission, suggests that 
some new productivity formula should 
be devised that takes more into account 
the quality as well as the volume of a 
worker's output. The Government, 
Grayson argues, should follow the lead 
of Japan, West Germany and Israel, 
which have productivity institutes to 
measure the efficiency of industries, de- 
velop new management methods and 
counsel business. Yet the U.S. Govern- 
ment has moved in precisely the oppo- 
site direction. The less than adequate 
National Commission on Productivity 
was downgraded last year to an Office 
of Productivity, and its staff and appro- 
priations were slashed 
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Two New Birds from Europe 


European planemakers have stalled 
out while trying to intercept a larger 
share of the U.S.-dominated world mar- 
ket. The French sank $130 million into 
the Mercure mid-range commercial jet, 
sold only ten of them, and most likely 
will abandon the plane. A similar fate 
may well await the Concorde supersonic 
jetliner, on which much more British 
and French prestige is riding. Develop- 
ment costs have hit a frightening $2 bil- 
lion, and the troubled plane's only solid 
customers so far are the state-owned air- 
lines of the two countries financing it 

Despite these setbacks, however, 
Europe’s planemakers are at last seeing 
a patch or two of blue sky. Last week 
the wide-bodied A300B airbus, made by 
a Paris-based multinational consortium 
called Airbus Industrie, went into com- 
mercial service on Air France between 
Paris and London. This week the am- 
bitious MRCA (multirole combat air- 
craft), a joint project of Britain, West 
Germany and Italy, is scheduled to 
make its maiden flight in the skies above 
Munich. Both promise to of- 
fer stiff competition for 
American planemakers. 

Sold Out. With the 
A300B, Europe's aircraft 
builders are offering greater 
passenger capacity in the 
high-density, short- to me- 
dium-range travel market 
now dominated by Boeing's 
727 and McDonnell Doug- 
las’ DC-9—both smaller 
aircraft. If last week's flight 
was any harbinger, the Eu- 
ropean airbus will do well 
All 251 seats (compared 
with a maximum of 163 on 
a US. 727) on the twin- 
engine plane were filled, 
and Air France reported 
that its first 30 flights to 


London were sold out. The line has also 
announced that it plans additional 
round-trip runs to Nice, Marseille and 
Algiers by July 

The A300B is holding its own in the 
stringently competitive sales arena, 
where salesmen have been known to 
press prospects with photos of their ri- 
vals’ air crashes. A sales team for the 
Lockheed L-1011 was in Australia last 
week, but so too was one for the A300B 
Its salesmen claim that the A300B is qui- 
eter than rivals and, even more entic- 
ing, uses roughly 23% less fuel per seat 
mile than a 727. So far, eight airlines 
—six from Europe, one from Thailand 
and one from Brazil—have ordered 22 
airbuses, at $21 million to $22 million 
each; options have been taken on 25 
more 

If the MRCA fighter-bomber inter- 
ceptor gets off the ground nicely this 
week, it may also take some business 
from U.S. companies. The swing-wing, 
twin-engine plane can break the sound 
barrier at near treetop level (752 m.p.h 


PROTOTYPE OF MULTIROLE COMBAT AIRCRAFT (MRCA) 








PASSENGERS ENTERING ROOMY, 251-SEAT A300B AIRBUS 








LAMMOT COPELAND 
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at sea level), then soar high into the 
stratosphere at more than 1,350 m.p.h. 
—and do all this while carrying an un- 
usually heavy weapons payload. The 
plane is specifically designed to replace 
aging US. aircraft in the West German 
Luftwaffe and navy, the Royal Air Force 
and the Italian air force. 

But severe misgivings have nonethe- 
less arisen since the project was begun 
in 1968. Combined orders from the four 
customers have slipped from a planned 
1,180 to 807—and could shrink more be- 
cause of costly design compromises, The 
estimated cost of developing the plane 
was $1.8 billion. The British Labor gov- 
ernment has resolved to review thor- 
oughly the project with its West Ger- 
man and Italian partners before the next 
phase is authorized. But in British avi- 
ation circles at least, the plane is regard- 
ed as superior to such US. offerings as 
the F-15, F-14 and F-5. Says a high 
R.A.F. officer: “The American planes 
are either heavier and more expensive 
or cheaper and less effective.” 

US. aircraft-industry executives do 
not view the new European entries as 
seriously diminishing their share of the 
non-Communist world’s aircraft mar- 
ket; American planemakers hold 95% 
of the commercial market, which is ex- 
pected to generate sales of $150 billion 


EYECATCHERS 


Motsey Settles 


What is better than 
owing $64 million? Well, 
owing only $20 million—as, 
now, does Lammot du Pont 
(“Motsey”) Copeland Jr., a 
great-great-great-grandson 
of the founder of the Du 
Pont dynasty. Climaxing 
one of history’s largest per- 
sonal bankruptcy actions, 
his overworked platoon of 
Wilmington lawyers settled 
with a creditors’ committee, 
whittling down his debt 
from a series of misbegotten enterprises. 

Motsey, 41, agreed to use income 
from his trust funds (estimated at more 
than $400,000 a year) to help pay cred- 
itors between 10¢ and 20¢ on the dol- 
lar during the next ten years. The larg- 
est undisputed debt, owed to the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, is 
$1.7 million, pared from $4.3 million. 
The same haggling that reduced Cope- 
land’s liabilities also reduced his as- 
sets, apart from trusts, to less than $2 
million, from about $26 million. He 
was forced in the agreement, for ex- 
ample, to put his $500,000 Wilmington 
mansion up for sale. And settlement 
could well have been prolonged even 
further had not the Copeland family 
—notably Lammot Sr., former chair- 
man of Du Pont—agreed to withdraw 
some $3.6 million in family claims. 

Individual creditors and a federal 
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during the next ten years. But they do 
bemoan their lack of fresh ideas; noth- 
ing new was displayed by the USS. at 
the 1973 Paris Air Show, which is con- 
sidered the aviation showcase of the 
world. (Instead, U.S. aircraft companies 
simply revised existing designs.) Yet 
even with the A300B, the MRCA and 
many other entries by the British, the 
West Germans and even the Soviets, 
there is a feeling that the European in- 
dustry is in need of organizational 
streamlining. Airbus Industrie, for ex- 
ample, is a consortium of companies 
in Britain, West Germany, The Neth- 
erlands, Spain and France. Each com- 
pany builds components that are 
shipped to the Aérospatiale center in 
Toulouse, where they are finally as- 
sembled. The MRCA is built by Pana- 
via of Munich, jointly owned by the 
British, West Germans and Italians. But 
the work is divided according to each 
country’s share. Thus Britain builds 
42.5% of the airframe, West Germany 
builds 42.5% and Italy builds 15%—the 
wings. Work on the propulsion system 
is broken up in the same proportions. 
Many a European airman argues that 
a more efficient way must be found, per- 
haps by merging several companies into 
a multinational giant to compete with 
US. makers. 


bankruptcy court must still approve the 
plan. Indeed, there remains a disputed 
claim of $3.8 million arising from the 
bankruptcy of Transogram Co., a toy 
company that Motsey once headed. But 
it did seem the worst was over. Cope- 
land will now have more time for his 
latest venture, the Comedy Center, Inc. 
It sells jokes to speechmakers and 
newspapers. Sample: “Confucius say: 
Naked student who runs into naked 
coed having lucky streak.” The talent 
behind the firm is Bob Orben, who is 
also a gagwriter for Vice President Ger- 
ald Ford. 


Photo Starter 


“I don’t tinker with anything if I can 
help it,” says Boston’s William W. Garth 
Jr.,an M.L.T.-trained entrepreneur who 
likes to think up new products in print- 
ing technology and hire engineers to 
build them. In 1967 he observed that 
while large city newspapers 
had the money to invest 
in modern phototypesetting 
machines that cost roughly 
$30,000 each, smaller daily 
and weekly papers were still 
struggling with old-fashioned 
Linotype machines that were 
four times slower and far 
costlier to operate. So he in- 
structed the engineers at his 
Compugraphic Corp. to de- 
velop a small, stripped-down 
phototypesetting machine 
that he could sell to small dai- 
lies and weeklies for no more 





WILLIAM GARTH 


RETAILING 
Winning with WEO 


“Weeeoooo!” For competitors of the 
giant A. & P. food chain, that cry has be- 
come as unwelcome as a Comanche war 
whoop in the Old West. A contraction 
of the slogan “Where Economy Orig- 
inates,” it has become a symbol of 
A. & P.’s relentless drive since 1972 to 
lure back disaffected customers and 
boost sales by paring prices. In the pro- 
cess the company has lost millions and 
left many experts wondering if the cam- 
paign was an act of corporate suicide. 
A. & P.’s rivals—Kroger, Grand Union, 
Bohack and most of the rest—suffered 
bloodbaths trying to keep their prices 
competitive in what became a war of 
the supermarkets. Now there are signs 
that the battle is over and that A. & P. 
has won—at least temporarily. 

On sales of $6.7 billion in the fiscal 
year ending last February, A. & P. re- 
ported a profit of $12.2 million. That 
paper-thin margin is quite an improve- 
ment over the previous year’s loss of $51 
million on sales of $6.4 billion. Food- 
chain analysts believe that the main 
cause of A. & P.’s profit is that, having 
regained a satisfactory number of cus- 
tomers, the company is again raising its 


than $10,000. Today Compugraphic is 
the nation’s largest manufacturer of 
phototypesetting equipment, big and 
small alike. The company has a 40% 
share of the market and last year re- 
corded worldwide sales of $47 million. 

In this inexpensive phototypesetting 
process, character images on a film strip 
are projected directly onto photographic 
paper that is then converted into a print- 
ing plate. Garth, now 59, first worked 
on the process in the 1950s, when he 
was president of Photon, Inc. After a 
corporate squabble, he left the firm in 
1960, took his chief engineer with him, 
and set up Compugraphic. His first suc- 
cessful product was a computer designed 
to cut 50% off the time required to set a 
telephone book in type; Garth intro- 
duced it by driving it round the country 
in the back of his station wagon. Now 
that he has largely sewed up the mar- 
ket for photocomposition machines in 
newspapers, his next goal is to sell equip- 
ment to job shops, depart- 
ment stores and schools that 
do printing. 


English Defense 


Multimillionaire James 
Derrick Slater, co-founder 
of the London investment 
banking firm Slater, Walker 
Securities Ltd., credits his 
hobby—chess—with making 
him Britain’s king of mergers. 
Analyzing the strengths and 
weaknesses of companies all 
over the world, Slater would 
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JAMES SLATER 


prices. For example, James Palmer, su- 
permarket-stock analyst of Wall Street's 
Bregman Securities Co., reports that last 
fall A. & P. began hiking its prices sub- 
stantially in the Midwest and Northeast. 
A recent comparison-shopping survey 
by the Croton Consumer Action Orga- 
nization in New York's Westchester 
County found that a pound of Oscar 
Mayer bacon cost $1.39 at A. & P. y. 
$1.19 at Grand Union; a 9+oz. package 
of Birds Eye frozen green beans, 33¢ y. 
31¢; Kraft mayonnaise, 63¢ y. 69¢; 5 Ibs. 
of Florida oranges 89¢ v. 69¢; a pound 
of Land O'Lakes butter, 93¢ v. 87¢. 

The WEO campaign was a bold and 
desperate attempt by A. & P. to regain 
the market share that it had lost because 
of stodgy management. For instance, it 
long continued to build small stores in 
cities, while its competitors followed the 
migration to the suburbs and located 
large supermarkets in huge shopping 
centers. Yet A. & P. was well positioned 
to open its price assault. Virtually debt- 
free, it had $60 million in cash reserves. 

The chain’s chiefs, Chairman Wil- 
liam J. Kane and President Robert F. 
Longacre, had little to fear from share- 
holders. Two-thirds of the 24.8 million 
shares outstanding are held by members 
of the founding Hartford family and the 
John A. Hartford Foundation, headed 
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then acquire some of them through 
quick, strategic stock purchases. Though 
he built Slater, Walker into a financial 
holding company that last year (the lat- 
est estimate) had a market value of some 
$360 million, he remained largely un- 
known to the public until he put up 
$125,000 in prize money to lure Bobby 
Fischer to Iceland to compete against 
Boris Spassky in 1972. 

Lately, Slater has been 
retreating, selling many of 
his holdings in Britain, 
South Africa and the Far 
East. Last week he ac- 
knowledged the failure of 
his strategy to gain a foot- 
hold in the U.S. Only a year 
after Slater, Walker bought 
control of the Franklin re- 
tail-store chain for more 
than $13.1 million, he sold 
it for just $7.8 million. The 
buyer was Sol Kittay, a Brit- 
ish emigrant and former 
head of the B.V.D. under- 
wear company who is 
known for acquiring losing operations 
and making them profitable. 

Slater recently remarked that “cash 
can be converted into things, but things 
can’t be converted into cash.” Interest 
rates in London of 13% to 15% on 90- 
day money may explain his thirst for liq- 
uidity, or he may simply want to retire 
at 45. Said John Ford, Slater, Walker's 
financial director, of the firm’s sale of 
Franklin stores: “What happened in 
1776 shows that the British don’t always 
do well out in the colonies.” 
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IF YOU'VE READ Garland Dusenberry’s book, 


you're probably an expert on Jack Daniel’s. 
If you haven't, send in for it now. 


Just drop Mr. Dusenberry a note here at our 
distillery and ask him for his little book. Largely, 
it talks about the people who make Jack Daniel’s 
and some of the whiskey-making skills they 

use. There's no charge and we think you'll enjoy it. 
Of course, you'll enjoy a 


visit to Jack Daniel’s CHARCOAL 
if you're in this area. —— | 
Mr. Dusenberry is here 
DROP 
most every day. And he’s b 
even better at talking BY DROP 


than he is at writing. 








Tennessee Whiskey - 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 
The only Distillery placed in the National Register 
of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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Cordless power. 
trims grass 
fast without effort. 


Disston Cordless 
Electric Grass Shears 
3 models <*> 
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“hd Disston 


‘ Cordless 
, BY Extra-Heavy-Duty 
Disston Convertible Shear 


aa Upright Shears Converts from hand to 
t you trim as you upright. $ 99 
walk along! $19” Hand model 25 

2 models from Convertible handle extra 
Choose Disston Cordless, and go the distance! One charge gives 
you power enough to trim a king size lawn. Super-hard blades 
slice clean, don’t need sharpening. Non-stick coating prevents 
pulling and tearing. Rechargeable. 
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A. & P. SHOPPERS IN NEW JERSEY 
The bargains are fewer. 


by sympathetic former A. & P. exec- 
utives. Thus there was little opposition 
when the company trimmed its prices 
so low at the outset of the WEO cam- 
paign that its gross profit margin slid to 
an estimated 12%, v. 18% for most dis- 
count food chains and 21% for conven- 
tional supermarkets. By last spring, the 
company’s costly gamble was paying off 
as more and more budget-minded shop- 
pers were buying at A. & P. 

Skimpy Line. Whether A. & P. can 
hold its customers once they realize 
that bargains are fewer is open to ques- 
tion. Says Analyst Kenneth Sanders of 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis: “The 
company is doing better, but it still 
has a long road ahead.” Many of the 
3,680 A. & P. stores are still too small, 
though the company is closing its ti- 
niest outlets and building 80 big su- 
permarkets in this year’s first half. 
A. & P. also continues to limit brand va- 
riety on its shelves, in part because of 
its heavy commitment to its own pri- 
vate house labels. This deficiency is 
most obvious in A. & P.’s relatively 
skimpy line of nonfood items—every- 
thing from film to beauty aids—which 
are likely to provide the biggest future 
sales growth for supermarkets. 

A. & P. has two things going for it. 
Poor profits have slowed the pace of su- 
permarkets’ expansion in the U'S., and 
record crops this year are expected to 
fatten food supplies. As a result, almost 
all existing stores should increase their 
sales and profits. “Anybody with a piece 
of sense should be able to make mon- 
ey,” says Analyst Camilla Dietz of Fur- 
man Selz Mager Dietz & Birney Inc. 
That seems to be the view of A. & P. 
management too. Since last spring, top 
executives and directors of the firm have 
been quietly increasing their holdings of 
the company’s stock. 
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INDUSTRY 
Failing Fleets 


They gather each morning at dawn, 
waiting to see if the boats coming in are 
empty or full. Crewmen, captains, ship- 
owners, processors and union represen- 
tatives huddle in the gloom on fishing 
piers all along the New England sea- 
coast. Like generations of fishermen be- 
fore them, many of these weather-lined 
men work grueling twelve-hour shifts in 
biting winds and high seas for days on 
end. Unlike their predecessors, however, 
they are catching fewer fish every year 
—which is one reason that US. fish 
prices are rising so fast 

In the 1960s, New England fisher- 
men harvested some 700 million Ibs. of 
cod, flounder and haddock annually 
Last year they netted only 375 million 
Ibs. Some fish appear to be nearing ex- 
tinction: the New England haddock 
catch has shriveled since 1960 from 112 
million Ibs. to only 7 million Ibs. 

“It was the Russians that did it,” 
complains a mariner in Gloucester, 
Mass. “They came here with their ‘vac- 
uum ships’ and cleaned up.” Not only 
the Soviet Union, but also Japan, East 
Germany, Poland, Iceland, Spain and 
other nations have been sending their 
big and in some cases government-sub- 
sidized fleets to the rich grounds beyond 
America’s twelve-mile limit. Using 
modern stern trawlers and factory ships 
that can process and then freeze while 
still at sea, these fleets have been able to 
stay for months at a stretch where the 
fishing is good 

200 Mile Limit. By contrast, New 
England fishermen are not subsidized, 
and their ships are small and antiquat- 
ed. They must carry ice in their holds to 
keep the catch fresh and must return to 
port every seven days lest the fish rot 
Some imported frozen fish from Canada 
costs much less than fresh domestic fish 
caught in the same New England wa- 
ters. As a result, two-thirds of the fish 
eaten in the U.S. last year was imported 

To bail out the domestic fleet, Sena- 
tor Warren Magnuson of Washington 
and Congressman Gerry Studds of Mas- 
sachusetts have co-authored a bill that 
would extend U.S. fishing waters from 
the present twelve miles to 200 miles 
But, fearing that foreign nations would 
reciprocate with 200-mile limits of their 
own, the State and Defense departments 
as well as some U'S. tuna fishermen on 
the West Coast and shrimpers on the 
Gulf Coast oppose the bill, and so it is 
not expected to pass. New England 
fishermen stand a better chance of get- 
ting help from the U.N.-sponsored Law 
of the Sea Conference, which will open 
June 20 in Caracas. Control of ocean re- 
sources, including fish, will be high on 
the agenda. But even those who predict 
the eventual enactment of a badly need- 
ed treaty providing for conservation in 
ocean management concede that imple- 
menting such a treaty will require at 
least a decade 
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_ Cordless power 
trims hedges without 
tying you down. 


Disston Cordless 
Extra-Heavy-Duty 
Hedge Trimmers 
3 models from 
$ 99 
Disston . 29 
Cordless Shrub “ 
and Hedge Trimmers 


2 models from $19” 


Disston does the big jobs — without a cord. Nothing to chop up, 
trip over or tie you to a wall. One charge gives you enough power 
to finish the job you started. Super-hard blades whack through 
toughest shrubbery. Extra light weight lets you maneuver free ’n 
easy. Choose the number one name in cordless, Rechargeable. 


It gives youa 
warm rich feeling. Like 
only natural wood can 


That's why Hallmark has 
fashioned writing instruments 
from some of the world’s most 
exquisite woods: Rosewood. Teak 
Wenge. Tulipwood 


Pens and pencils; $12.50 singly, 
$25 the set. Exclusively Hallmark 


— 
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j 
When you care enough to send the very best 
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IN THIS ISSUE 
Zero Mostel 


He's up, he’s down, 


he's wet, he's dry 





It's a lot of magazine... 
and a lot of conversation... 
for just 35¢. 


Actress Cicely Tyson: “If Ido not 
work again, I will leave this life very 
happy to have done those two pieces, 
Sounder and Jane Pittman’ 



























Bob Sakowitz, department store 


Marion Javits tycoon: “In business you either let 
How tobe ag ‘“ you vite in and discuss things or 
“porte a block her out entirely. If you possibly 
Wi can and you respect your wife —and 
Peggy Lee you shouldn't marry her if you don’t 
Sexier with —I think itcan be incredibly beneficial.” 
50 pounds off 
Hefner, Abzug, Paonia ale about her pianiege 
a o New York's senior senator: “I am my 
ede —— husband's mistress, and the work has 
talk 9g become his wife. It means I'm more of 
about a romantic object for him to come 
their parents home to when he is here." 
Redd Foxx 
Feeling blue over “He never tells you about it,” says 
‘Sanford and Son’ linebacker Dick Butkus’ wife about 
his football injuries, “but, oh, to see 
Pam and Bob him try to run with the kids!” 
Sakowitz 
They set the Peggy Lee, who has lost more than 
pace in Houston 50 pounds in the last three months: 
Josiah Bunting “Only people who have struggled 
The combat vet who with a weight problem can really 
rescued Briarclilf know how good it is to finally 


“Sharp.” “Provocative.” “Great fun.” 
They're just some of the words to describe 
the biggest little bargain in town. People 


...the fast- 
magazine that has everyone talking. 
In less than three months, it’s become 





overcome it.” 


Comedian Redd Foxx: "| wish I'd 
never heard of Sanford and Son. I 
spent all my time readin’ scripts, 
workin’ eight hours a day, seven days 
a week. When I came home, I just 
went to sleep. My wife had all this 
Gucci and Pucci stuff and no 

place to wear it." 

Cicely Tyson 
Being choosy 
got her an Emmy 


the best selling new weekly in America. 
And with stories like this week's, it's 
easy to understand why. If you like good 
talk...if you're interested in people... 
you won't want to miss People. This 
week...or any week. 


reading, picture-packed new 


Pick up a People today. Just 35¢ wherever you buy magazines. 





Raisin d’Etre 


WAMPETERS, FOMA & GRANFALLOONS 
by KURT VONNEGUT JR. 

285 pages. Delacorte/Seymour 
Lawrence. $8.95. 


The most distinctive voice in recent 
American fiction is that of Kurt Von- 
negut Jr., the author of seven likable but 
sometimes hopelessly tacky novels and 
a couple of unsuccessful plays. In this 
collection of commencement speeches, 
book reviews and other shavings from 
under a busy writer's workbench, his 
tone has the usual rarefied diffusion of 
tiredness and rue. It may be time to ask 
why this tone is so attractive. 

Tiredness is part of the answer. 





KURT VONNEGUT JR. 
Clans of Daffodils. 


When Vonnegut writes, it is as if a fa- 
vorite uncle had just driven 1,200 miles 
nonstop from Indianapolis, slugged 
down two stiff drinks, and collapsed on 
the sofa, body becalmed but mind still 
blasting along at 80 m.p.h., voice spin- 
ning on and on, talking of horrors with 
rumpled brilliance. In this strange mood 
of elation and exhaustion, there is no 
time or energy for calculation, artifice, 
rewriting (as it seems), or anything ex- 
cept the wild sputter of ideas and the 
sigh “So it goes.” 

Niceness is part of the answer. In 
this collection Vonnegut quotes a critic 
friend, who told him in exasperation 
that what Vonnegut does is put bitter 
coatings on sugar pills. This is per- 
fectly true, and the sugar pill is Von- 
negut’s own character. He is (or makes 
himself seem) a kindly, decent fellow 
When the young hear from him that 
the world is decaying, this message is 
to some extent reassuringly contradicted 
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by his wry and understanding smile. 

The way to enjoy Vonnegut is to pick 
out the raisins. The idea of writers’ con- 
ferences is absurd, he says, because writ- 
ers cannot confer; “it’s all they can do 
to drag themselves past one another like 
great, wounded bears.” That is a raisin. 
He reports without undue enthusiasm 
that his wife and daughter have become 
followers of the Maharishi. “Nothing 
pisses them off anymore,” says Vonne- 
gut. “They glow like bass drums with 
lights inside.” Another raisin 

So Gloomy. There is a lot of solid, 
sad talk, and it makes the reader feel 
sorry that this gentle, tired uncle is so 
gloomy. “I have always thought of my- 
self as a paranoid,” he writes, “as an 
overreactor, and a person who makes a 
questionable living with his men- 
tal diseases.” The arts, he believes, 
are benign frauds: “Films and 
books and plays show us people 
talking much more entertainingly 
than people really talk ... Sing- 
ers and musicians show us human 
beings making sounds far more 
lovely than human beings really 
make. Architects give us temples 
in which something marvelous is 
obviously going on. Actually, 
practically nothing is going on in- 
side. And on and on.” 

If Vonnegut really were an un- 
cle, the reader would take him to 
see The Sting, maybe, and buy him 
a couple of beers afterward to 
cheer him up. Or lose patience and 
tell him to pull up his socks. Peo- 
ple really do feel this way about 
Vonnegut. A twelve-year-old boy 
wrote a letter after reading Break- 
fast of Champions, the author re- 
ports, saying, “Dear Mr. Vonne- 
gut, Please don’t commit suicide.” 
Vonnegut says he is fine. 

Nevertheless the idea of tak- 
ing care of the author as a rel- 
ative is surprisingly attractive. It is, in 
fact, a rather Vonnegutian idea. One of 
the fragments collected here proposes a 
sensibly loony scheme by which every- 
one in the country would get a new mid- 
dle name and a lot of new relatives cho- 
sen arbitrarily by computer. The names 
would be words like Daffodil, Chromi- 
um, and so on, and they would signify 
clans. Each Daffodil would have 19,999 
fellow clansmen spread out around the 
US. to be treated as relatives: to be cared 
for, cursed, feuded with, borrowed from, 
nursed, loved and hated. To be taken no- 
tice of in a human way is the author's 
idea, and it is by no means the worst 
idea put between hard covers this year. 

“Wampeters,” by the way, are ob- 
jects (like the Holy Grail) around which 
the lives of otherwise unrelated people 
revolve. *Foma” are “harmless untruths, 
intended to comfort simple souls,” 
—such as “prosperity is just around the 
corner.” A “granfalloon” is a “proud and 


meaningless association of human be- 
ings.” As members of the Vonnegut 
granfalloon know, the words first ap- 
peared in one of Uncle Kurt's early 
novels, Cat's Cradle. ® John Skow 


The Long Goodbye 


WIDOW 
by LYNN CAINE 
223 pages. Morrow. $6.95. 


Lynn Caine has a bit of the style of 
the only decent character in a Lois 
Gould novel. Until five years ago, she 
and her husband Martin lived comfort- 
ably in a Central Park West apartment, 
making the adjectives “happy” and 
“hectic” synonymous as only New 
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LYNN CAINE 
Rites of passage. 


Yorkers can. Attractive and fortyish, she 
was (and is) a publicity manager for Lit- 
tle, Brown. He was a successful lawyer, 
specializing in bankruptcy. They loved 
their two children, aged four and eight, 
Mozart, fine wine and summer vacations 
in New England. 

Then one day Martin, a hypochon- 
driac, confirmed his worst suspicions 
He had cancer. It was pronounced in- 
curable. At first the Caines went their 
charming, moderately gilded social 
ways. “Aren't we classy?” they giggled 
to each other as if they were starring in 
a movie. When Hollywood did make the 
movie, Lynn liked to say to her shocked 
friends, she would absolutely refuse to 
let Barbra Streisand play her part. In 
short, Lynn Caine would probably have 
been the last person to read the book 
she has now written about the death of 
her husband and her own survival 

Widow is neither a gracefully com- 
posed elegy nor a profound essay on 
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BOOKS 
grief. It threatens more than once to be 
a non-book. But its very ordinariness 
gives Mrs. Caine’s account its value. She 
has the naiveté and courage to pose the 
specific questions. How (and how not) 
to tell the children? “Get them to ask 
questions,” she advises, and don’t try to 
be “clinical” or “dispassionate.” Instead, 
show your own grief, encourage them 
to cry. How (and how not) to write let- 
ters of condolence? “Praise is wonder- 
fully welcome,” she emphasizes, and so 
is “a little humor’—but “don’t tell me 
how bad you feel.” The book verifies that 
a husband's friends do indeed make 
passes al the widow. She urges widows 
to wait—on everything. For months af- 
ter her husband's death, she suggests, 
a wife can hardly handle the affairs of 
daily life, let alone the complications 
of sex. After numbness comes what Mrs 
Caine calls “the Crazy Period.” She 
had mad thoughts—they seemed prac- 
tical at the time—of buying a ski lodge 
or a house in Key West. Instead, she 
went suburban in Hackensack, N.J.—a 
plan that made almost as little sense, 
especially because she had no car and, 
as it turned out, proved incapable of 
learning to drive 

Money Power. How did Mrs. 
Caine survive? By bitter flippancies 
scribbled down on yellow pads late at 
night (“How’s my master plan, God 
dear? What have you got coming up?”), 
By folk wisdom, like “Move the body” 
(she pedaled endless miles on a station- 
ary bicycle). By psychiatric therapy. By 
working hard at her job. By just wait- 
ing out the ordeal. (She has not remar- 
ried.) How would she do it differently if 
she had to do it again? She would talk 
about death more openly to her husband, 
to her children. She would not try to stiff- 
upper-lip it through. And she would 
have couples make financial prepara- 
tions—by seeing to things like wills, sav- 
ings and death benefits, which are often 
neglected until too late. “Money,” she 
writes savagely, “is power. Strength. 
Life. It is sexual. I care more about mon- 
ey than I do about sex right now.” 

Women—and men—will have to de- 
cide how much of the author's percep- 
tion might apply to them. But as Mrs. 
Caine reminds her readers, about 70% 
of American women over 65 have been 
widowed at least once. Here, for what- 
ever comfort example can give, is the 
logbook of one who made it through the 
rites of passage. ® Melvin Maddocks 


Upward and Onward? 


THE ASCENT OF MAN 
by J. BRONOWSKI 
448 pages. Little, Brown. $15. 


Anyone who has puzzled over such 
things as the mysterious menhirs of 
Stonehenge or shaken his head at the ex- 
travagant ugliness of a modern office 
building knows that man is unique—and 
not merely because, as Mark Twain once 
pointed out, he is the only animal who 
blushes, or has reason to. Unlike other 
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animals, man leaves behind him not just 
footprints and skeletons but complex 
creations—stone and social structures 
that succeeding generations can reject, 
use or improve upon 

Two years ago, Jacob Bronowski, a 
Polish-born, English-educated mathe- 
matician, historian and biologist, traced 
man’s scientific development in a wide- 
ly acclaimed 13-part BBC television 
series, The Ascent of Man, which will 
reach U.S. TV audiences next season 
Now he has adapted his scripts into a 
book. The result is a long (100,000 
words), fascinating, beautifully illustrat- 
ed essay about the qualities of curiosity, 
imagination and inventiveness that lead 
man to explore the world and the in- 
visible laws that order it. The book is 
also an exercise in optimism, With so 
many scientists predicting that human- 
ity will destroy itself, anyone who writes 
as enthusiastically about man as Bro- 
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J. BRONOWSKI & GRANDSON 
Reading the alphabet of life. 


nowski does is practically inviting a pie 
in the face from his apprehensive 
colleagues. 

Bronowski begins in the Great Rift 
Valley of Africa where, it is believed, 
the creature that was to become man 
first put his footprints on the earth. The 
book ends in the 20th century at the 
same location with Bronowski’s fearful, 
yet hopeful look into the future. In be- 
tween he leads the way through a cat- 
alogue of human accomplishment, from 
Pythagoras on the mathematical laws 
that govern the universe to the revolu- 
tionary observations of Ptolemy, Coper- 
nicus and Galileo; from Newton's ex- 
periments on the diffraction of light to 
James Watson and Francis Crick’s dis- 
covery of the key to the alphabet of life, 
the master molecule DNA. 

Bronowski often bridges the gap be- 
tween the two cultures, discoursing on 
everything from the Mona Lisa to the 
construction of Rheims Cathedral. He 
demonstrates how the flowering of art 
and architecture was a natural out- 





growth of expanding knowledge in 
mathematics and the rules of perspec- 
tive. Bronowski also corrects the pop- 
ular notion that the Industrial Revolu- 
tion simply forced man to give up rural 
pleasures for urban horrors. This rev- 
olution, he points out, freed man from 
age-old social strictures, creating a new 
aristocracy of talent 

The Industrial Revolution also gave 
Science a conscience. Men like Galileo 
and Newton believed that science’s only 
responsibility was to tell the truth. The 
idea that science is a social enterprise 
dates from the Industrial Revolution, 
when both scientists and politicians 
faintly began to grasp the impact of in- 
vention and technology on man and na- 
ture. “We are surprised that we cannot 
trace a social sense further back,” writes 
Bronowski, “because we nurse the illu- 
sion that the Industrial Revolution 
ended a golden age.” 

The author wisely does not predict 
where man’s skills will take him. As a 
scientist, he recognizes that human 
progress is governed by the same un- 
certainty principle that applies to the 
movement of electrons. Science can 
specify where a moving electron is at 
any given moment, but cannot tell where 
the electron started from or where it 
will stop. Nor can science be any more 
exact when it comes to man. His or- 
igins are shrouded in mystery. All that 
is certain is that man is still evolving 
and, if the past is really a prologue, 
ascending. ® Peter Stoler 


Mariners Il 


STAYING ALIVE! 
by MAURICE and MARALYN BAILEY 
192 pages. McKay. $6.95. 


On March 4, 1973, Maurice and 
Maralyn Bailey had their breakfast 
interrupted by sperm whale, which 
rammed their twin-keel sloop Auralyn 
about 250 miles northeast of the Gala- 
pagos Islands. The boat suffered a fatal 
portside hole below the waterline. With- 
in an hour, the couple—who had been 
on their way from native England to 
New Zealand—embarked on a spectac- 
ular survival adventure in a round, cov- 
ered rubber raft roped toa nine-foot din- 
ghy. The publisher claims that the 
Baileys set a record—117 days*—for 
time adrift following a shipwreck 
Though each lost about 40 pounds, suf- 
fered vitamin deficiencies and the raft- 
man’s excruciating equivalent of bed 
sores, their condition was far from crit- 
ical when they were picked up by a Ko- 
rean fishing boat 1,500 miles from the 
site of the sinking. The Baileys—he, a 
42-year-old printer's clerk and she, a 33- 
year-old tax officer—were not particu- 
larly well equipped. Before Auralyn 
sank, they salvaged 33 cans of food, 
ranging from steak-and-kidney-pie fill- 
ing to treacle, along with a variety of 
*Poon Lim, a native of Hong Kong. spent 133 
days on a raft in the South Adantic after his ship 
was torpedoed in 1942 
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CBS RADIO 






A hit on every count: with audiences, with stations and, now, 
with advertisers. 

All commercial availabilities in this phenomenal network 
radio success are now sold. Seven nights a week. 

To Budweiser, Kellogg, Seven-Up, Contac/Sine-Off and Buick. 

Such an advertiser response flows naturally from the over- 
whelming listener response. The floods of mail. The excitement of 
station management. The big jump in ratings to date — audiences 
12+ nearly doubled and audiences 18 to 49 nearly tripled. 

Did someone say something about an idea whose time has 
come? 

“CBS Radio Mystery Theater” is clearly that kind of idea. 

If you make a nationally sold product, put this program 
at the top of your list. Then call us so we can put you at the top of 
our list. One sponsorship availability seven nights a week will 
be open in late August. 

If you're a listener, tune in and hear for yourself what the 
excitement is all about. 


SOURCE: ARB Reports. Jan/Feb 1974 vs. Jan/Feb 1973. Data are estimates subject to qualifications which the 
CBS Radio Network will supply on request 
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plastic containers for collecting rain wa- 
ter, a knife and a handful of safety pins 
Incredibly, the Baileys’ emergency kit 
did not contain fishhooks; the pins en- 
abled them to catch small fish. Big tur- 
tles let themselves be grabbed by a flip- 
per and, with some difficulty, wrestled 
aboard and butchered 

The inability to preserve fish meant 
either feast or famine. Days of intense 
heat alternated with days of rain-soaked 


chill. Storms repeatedly swamped the 
dinghy. Spirits soared—and fell—as sev- 
en ships maddeningly passed within one 
or two miles without sighting the Bai- 
leys. Future transoceanic yachtspersons 
who think that waving a shirt attracts 
nautical attention will be sobered by the 
Baileys’ experience. Sharks kept bump- 
ing the bottom of the raft, whether in 
hopes of turning it over or simply 
scratching their backs the Baileys could 
never decide 

In the tradition of British husband 
and-wife writing teams, the Baileys ex- 
ercise considerable reserve in sharing 
the more personal aspects of their or- 


SS. deal. “We talked without the encum- 


brances of modern living: we explored 
. Is ita cigarette? Definitely not. 





the hidden depths of each other's char- 
acters,” Maralyn at one time confides 


(@xe)e | (om-alitt(s) cigar have such a) fe} iFeliie) 4 8 that ~ ape as either — will 
. , allow in a book that is essentially an ex- 

. give you such ele) pleasure? Definitely yes. pansion of water-logged diaries kept 
\ Y.AG Little Cigars —slim iilitciea le) erere a3 during the trip, plus photographs, maps 
: : and useful illustrations. Just this capac- 

made with a very special blend that includes ity for even-keeled privacy seems to 

; ; ~ have pulled them through. “In some 

fine imported cigar tobaccos...cured for weird and: titached way,” Maralyn con 

mildness and flavor. cludes, “we found peace in our complete 

and compulsory isolation.” Mrs. Bailey 

Regular or Menthol —in the distinctive admits that she is a fatalist. She also can 

crush-proof ele).4 not swim ®R.Z. Sheppard 
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5 seconds aon. 


Every America’s Cup winner, within the past 20 years, has worn a Rolex. 
As Captain Bill Ficker, the man who guided Intrepid to her Cup victory 

oN PamslU|(- Ma ial=1(- Ne l(-20]a| Fela ono] (eal- He lagles-) Kol ye eee kefolie)(-)4 
“But out here, almost never wins.” 








JESUIT PROVINCIAL RICHARD CLEARY 


The Presidential Priest 


“Almighty, everlasting God, I, John 
McLaughlin . . . moved with a desire of 
serving You, vow before the most sacred 
Virgin Mary, and the whole court of heav- 
en, to Your divine majesty, perpetual pov- 
erty, chastity and obedience in the So- 
ciety of Jesus.” 


When Nixon Aide John McLaugh- 
lin became a Jesuit in 1947, that tra- 
ditional vow was strictly interpreted. 
Moreover, Jesuits lived in community in 
their own houses, wore only black, and 
worked mostly in missionary or teach- 
ing assignments. In recent years all that 
has been changing. Some members of 
the Society of Jesus rent their own apart- 
ments, wear business suits or blue jeans, 
and work at various professions, includ- 
ing politics. 

Plastic Piece. McLaughlin, now 47, 
has become one of this new breed. Once 
an editor on America magazine and a 
popular lecturer on sex (“Intimacy Be- 
fore Marriage,” “Intimacy Outside Mar- 
riage”), McLaughlin turned to politics 
in 1970. He became a Republican, ran 
for the U.S. Senate from Rhode Island 
(John Pastore retained the seat), and 
then in 1971 went to work as a speech- 
writer on the White House staff at a sal- 
ary of about $30,000. To distinguish be- 
tween his sacerdotal and political roles, 
he abandoned the Roman collar (“a one- 
inch piece of plastic”) except for church 
events. Last week McLaughlin’s supe- 
rior, the Very Rev. Richard Cleary, Je- 
suit provincial of New England, issued 
a statement dissociating the Society of 
Jesus from McLaughlin’s views and 
summoned him to report to Boston for 
prayer and reflection. 

Why the sudden application of dis- 
cipline? Father Cleary is a new provin- 
cial who took office in February, and 
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NIXON AIDE MCLAUGHLIN 


he has been under pressure from his fel- 
low New England Jesuits to do some- 
thing about McLaughlin. Publicity 
about Father McLaughlin has been 
building up in recent weeks, especially 
since his CBS-TV appearance in May, 
when he said that historians would re- 
gard Richard Nixon as “the greatest 
moral leader of the last third of this cen- 
tury.” Later McLaughlin told a press 
conference that in the matter of the tape 
transcripts the President had “acquitted 
himself with honor.” Not that Mc- 
Laughlin wants a saint in the Oval Of- 
fice. “If we had a saint as President of 
this country, it would lead to chaos and 
catastrophe,” he maintains. 
McLaughlin also adjudged Nixon's 
profanity a valuable form of emotional 
release with “no moral meaning.” In a 
press conference, Cleary said that he 
could not endorse that view: “I would 
be standing up against Moses if I did 
. .. ‘Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain.’ ” 
McLaughlin has made clear that he 
feels he is being discriminated against 
because of his political views. Boston, 
he notes, is at “the geopolitical center 
of liberal thinking,” and he points out 
that another Jesuit, Democratic Con- 
gressman Robert Drinan of Massachu- 
setts (with whom he attended seminary), 
has made controversial public state- 
ments without being reprimanded, 
Other Jesuits maintain that it is not pol- 
itics that is at issue but the vows of pov- 
erty and obedience. Drinan, they note, 
lives in a Jesuit house at Georgetown 
University, while McLaughlin rents an 
expensive apartment in the Watergate 
complex. (“Physical poverty,” Mc- 
Laughlin says, “does more spiritual 
harm than spiritual good. I do not see 
poverty as a vow of economy but as a 
vow of dependency, and I am depen- 
dent on the order.”) Then, too, Drinan 


sought political office with the permis- 
sion of his superior, while there is some 
question about the authorization for Mc- 
Laughlin’s present job. Cleary believes 
that McLaughlin had no specific per- 
mission to do what he is doing; Mc- 
Laughlin cites a letter from Cleary’s pre- 
decessor commenting favorably on 
White House work. 

Should McLaughlin now flatly re- 
fuse to obey Cleary’s orders to see him 
and, possibly, keep silent about politics 
or quit the White House, he could, after 
formal proceedings, be expelled from 
the Jesuits. At week’s end, the Presi- 
dent’s priest had not answered either yes 
or no about the trip to Boston. Nor did 
White House Communications Director 
Ken W. Clawson want to discuss the 
matter. Said he: “Nothing in the world 
would make me get in the middle of an 
argument between two Jesuits.” 


Truckin’ with Jesus 


With blue carpeting and simulated 
yellow-stained-glass windows, pulpit 
and miniature organ, the décor of the 
three tiny chapels is Modern Funda- 
mentalist. What distinguishes the hous- 
es of worship is their mobility. Semitrail- 
ers with lighted crosses on their tractor 
cabs, they belong to Transport for 
Christ, a nomadic nondenominational 
mission to the truckers of North Amer- 
ica. The mobile chapels can usually be 
found parked smack amidst a clutter of 
oil drums, automobiles and other semi- 
trailer rigs at spots like the Mid-Con- 
tinent Truck Stop in Mesquite, Texas, 
or the Mass. 10 Truck Stop outside 
Boston. 

Thousands of truckers each year 
drop in for services that begin with a 
safety lecture, often featuring state high- 
way patrol movies of bloody and fatal 
accidents. The films serve a dual pur- 
pose: a caution against careless driving 
and a reminder of impending eternity. 
Ata truck terminal in Dallas, Chaplain 
Mahlon Martin followed a film by giv- 
ing the assembled drivers a typical 
Transport for Christ pitch: “People who 
say that one of these days they'll get it 
straightened out with the Lord might 
find that tomorrow is too late.” Besides 
regular services, the two-man chapel 
crews also offer counseling to lonely or 
depressed drivers. 

Transport for Christ—and its blend 
of safety and salvation—was a trucker's 
idea. It was founded by a Canadian, 
James W. (“Chaplain Jim”) Keys, now 
43. Keys, who had driven out of To- 
ronto from the age of 13, was a veteran 
of a trucker’s pleasures. “I wasn’t such 
a great drinker,” he says, “but women 
were a source of evil for me.” He had 
also narrowly escaped death from a flash 
fire while fueling trucks. “At the ripe 
old age of 20, I was coming apart.” A 
chance visit to a Toronto church ser- 
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vice led to three nights of prayer, and 
“on that third night I gave myself to 
Jesus Christ.” He got married, began Bi- 
ble studies, and was eventually ordained 
by the Independent Assemblies of God 
in 1956. 

By then he had started his ministry 
in a small way by distributing Gospel lit- 
erature at truck stops. At first the truck- 
ers did not want to listen to him. “Satan 
just didn’t want us in the industry,” Keys 
says. Driving late one night near To- 
ronto, his religious feelings grew so 
strong, Keys recalls, that he “got out of 
the van, walked down the white line and 
claimed the highways of North Amer- 
ica for Christ.” Finally, in 1968 he ac- 
quired his first mobile chapel 

Gear with God. Keys’ outfit, with 
its headquarters in Waterdown, Ont., 
now has twelve ordained chaplains who 
head the blue-uniformed chapel crews 
in the three rigs. It also includes 40 full- 
time evangelists and 300 part-time 
workers. Keys publishes a tabloid news- 
paper, The Highway Evangelist (circ. 
105,000), ten times a year. Columns in- 
clude “New Wheels” (births), “Gear 
Box Groanings” (illnesses), and “Silent 
Wheels” (deaths). There are also pam- 
phlets laced with trucking metaphors 
like “highballing to heaven.” The Bible 
is “the road map of life,” and drivers 
are urged to “gear with God—you'll pull 
no loads in neutral.’ Drivers who have 
heeded Keys’ message range from those 
who have given up alcohol, drugs or 
reading pornographic paperbacks to 
those who seem to find Jesus a substi- 
tute for NoDoz—and sometimes a tran- 
quilizer. “I know Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Saviour of my Life,” wrote one Cal- 
ifornia trucker, “and I can truthfully say 
that he takes the hazards and nervous 
tension out of driving.” 


ROVING CHAPLAIN JIM KEYS 


Undefeated Champ 


It was a typical jazzmen’s drinking 
contest of the Prohibition era. Through 
the night, Cornetist Rex Stewart and 
Trombonist Joe Nanton matched half 
pints of gin with each other—and a ref- 
eree. By 9 a.m., the only one left stand- 
ing was the referee, who happened to 
be Bandleader Duke Ellington. Recall- 
ing the incident last year in his auto- 
biography Music is my Mistress, Elling- 
ton wrote, “I don't drink booze any 
more. I retired undefeated champ about 
30 years ago.” 

Booze was about the only thing the 
Duke ever retired from. He was an un- 
ceasing forward mover in a career that 
spanned two World Wars, that took him 
from the streets of his native Washing- 
ton, D.C., to dinner dates at the White 
House and that saw him compose such 
jazz classics as Sophisticated Lady, Car- 
avan and Don't Get Around Much Any- 
more. Said the late Billy Strayhorn, who 
composed the Duke’s theme, Take the 
A Train: “He not only doesn’t live in 
the past, he rejects it, at least as far 
as his own past accomplishments are 
concerned.” 

The Gift. Ellington burst on the jazz 
scene in 1927 at Harlem’s Cotton Club. 
Right into 1974 he kept a 16-piece band 
circling the globe. “What would I do sit- 
ting in one place?” he asked a few years 
ago. “How would I get to hear the new 
things I write? What reason would I 
have to retire from the road?” Only 
illness. Two months ago, Ellington en- 
tered Manhattan’s Columbia-Presbyte- 
rian Medical Center with lung cancer, 
then developed pneumonia, Last week, 
only a month after his 75th birthday, Ed- 
ward Kennedy Ellington died. 

He left as a legacy the most distinc- 
tive single body of composition in all of 
jazz. Where he got the gift even he could 
not say for sure. His father was a butler 
who worked up to caterer and then be- 
came a blueprint technician. As a boy, 
Duke showed more aptitude for paint- 
ing than music. Piano lessons were a 
chore. “Before I knew it, I would be fash- 
ioning a new melody and accompani- 
ment instead of following the score,” he 
said. Indeed he never became a virtu- 
oso pianist; his talent was as a leader, ar- 
ranger and composer. By the age of 14, 
he had written his first song, Soda Foun- 
tain Rag. Soon he was fronting a band 
that played dances and receptions. 

In 1922 he made the move to New 
York, where he would eventually come 
to epitomize all that was elegant and dig- 
nified about jazz. But in those days he 
was a tough blade. In Chicago, where 
he frequently dropped in to play, there 
was a standing order: “Duke Ellington 
is not to be bothered in the Loop.” It 
stuck, because it came from Al Capone. 

It was a fast life, and early on the 
Duke developed an ability to compose 
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anywhere—restaurants, buses, hotels, 
even taxis. He wrote his first big hit, 
Mood Indigo, in 15 minutes while wait- 
ing for his mother to fix dinner. Many 
of his early works shimmered with ex- 
otic “jungle” colors, achieved through 
the clever use of mutes, slurs and growls, 
that were intended to romanticize the 
African roots of jazz. Later works such 
as Warm Valley and Dusk took on sub- 
tle pastels and sophisticated shapes. El- 
lington’s style and reputation eventually 
transcended jazz, and he even performed 
with major symphony orchestras. 

In his later years, the Duke lived a 
life that for a jazz musician at least, was 
almost monastic. If wrestling with a new 
work, he would write all night in his 
apartment on Manhattan’s West Side 





ELLINGTON AT HOLLYWOOD BOWL (1960) 
An aptitude for art. 


Parties? “I just don’t have time to be a 
social cat.” Since the death of Strayhorn 
in 1967, Ellington’s closest intimates 
were his son Mercer, who played trum- 
pet in the band and served as road man- 
ager, and his sister Ruth, president of 
Ellington’s publishing firm Tempo Mu- 
sic. Ellington’s marriage to Mercer's 
mother, his high school sweetheart, 
Edna Thompson, was _ short-lived 
Though never lacking for female com- 
panionship, he did not remarry. 

If he was lonely, it never showed 
—except, perhaps, when he was back- 
stage waiting to go on, looking weary 
from the day’s travel, the bags under 
his eyes heavier than usual. Out in the 
spotlight, he was a new man, the fin- 
gers dancing merrily over the piano 
keys, the face lit up with joy. Duke El- 
lington once said, “My reward is hear- 
ing what I've done.” It was everybody 
else’s reward too. 
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CHARON & FRIENDS CROSSING YALE GYM POOL 


Splash-In on the Styx 


THE FROGS 

Freely adapted from Aristophanes 
by BURT SHEVELOVE 

Music and Lyrics by STEPHEN SONDHEIM 


Brekekekex ko-ix ko-dix! As the 
famed croaking chant, the croaking cho- 
rus of the frogs in Aristophanes’ com- 
edy, sounds over Yale's Payne-Whitney 
Gym pool, it signifies that 21 young Yal- 
ies and New Haven townies skimpily 
clad in green fishnet tights are hitting 
the water. They fan out to the center of 
the pool and in a Busby Berkeley pin- 
wheel formation circle the battered din- 
ghy in which a wizened, whiskered 
Charon (Charles Levin) is poling across 
this Ivy League Styx. It is a moment of 
splashing good humor in this aquatic 
spoof of a spoof. 

Adapter-Director Burt Shevelove 
and Composer-Lyricist Stephen Sond- 
heim have teamed up to employ Aris- 
tophanes as a springboard for the sort 
of romping farce that they achieved to- 
gether with a Plautus original in A 
Funny Thing Happened on the Way to 
the Forum. The result this time, while 
thoroughly amiable, is more tentative 
and less hilarious, chiefly because the 
Aristophanic model does not offer as ro- 
bust comic material as the Plautine. 

The Frogs, as Aristophanes wrote it, 
is a kind of ironically motivated slap- 
dash quest to restore a major dead dra- 
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matist to the ranks of the living. 
It might wryly be regarded as one 
of those periodic efforts to save the 
ailing theater. The god Dionysus 
(Larry Blyden) resolves to go 
down to Hades and bring back 
Euripides. In the Shevelove ver- 
sion, Bernard Shaw substitutes. As 
his companion, Dionysus takes 
along his obese, grumbling Sancho 
Panza-like servant Xanthias (Mi- 
chael Vale). They have their slap- 
stick encounters, not only with the 
cranky Charon, who speaks like 
a movie gold prospector, but 
with enticing houris, underworld 
strong-arm men, termagants, 
drunks and, finally, the haughty, 
unamused Pluto (Jerome Demp- 
sey), god of the underworld. It 
seems that Shakespeare sits on the 
throne of honor as the No. | dra- 
matist in Hades. (In Aristopha- 
nes’ original it is Aeschylus.) A 
battle royal of quotations ensues 
between Shakespeare (Jeremy 
Geidt) and Shaw (Anthony Hol- 
land). The chorus of jurors votes 
against Shaw on the grounds that 
he is a dry, cerebral rationalist 
while Shakespeare is the archpoet 
of the human soul. 

Shevelove has peppered the 
script with contemporary theatri- 
cal in-jokes and quizzical one- 
liners. As the god of wine and drama, 
Dionysus quips: “A little wine will get 
you through a lot of drama.”’ One knows 
by past performance that the Sondheim 
lyrics are contrapuntally clever and that 
his music is astringently bittersweet, 
but the acoustics round the pool do not 
permit absolute proof. If Yale should 
opt for participatory theater, the show 
could close with a gorgeously refreshing 
swim-in #T.E. Kalem 


UaNve WHITTIM 


Superscamp 


SCAPINO 
by MOLIERE 


French farce is customarily associ- 
ated with the bedroom. There are no 
bedrooms in Scapino, but the evening is 
filled with sheer comic bedlam anyway. 
The Young Vic presented this Moliére 
farce earlier in the season at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music. It has returned 
in a hands-across-the-sea gesture to aid 
the financially beleaguered Circle in the 
Square Joseph E. Levine Theater. Sca- 
pino should prove to be just the right 
box office tonic. 

Moliére’s title was Les Fourberies de 
Scapin (roughly, Scapin’s Knaveries), 
and the playwright borrowed the basic 
outlines of the story from a famous Ro- 
man play, Terence’s Phormio. The 
Young Vic has switched the locale to 
Naples, and performs the work in the 
bouncy tradition of British vaudeville 


In the title role, Jim Dale is the tra- 
ditional wily scamp of a servant. He is 
sassy, resourceful and clever, the sort of 
endearing rogue who puts his fat, pomp- 
ous and moneyed betters in their places. 
At the behest of two lovelorn sons with 
two miserly fathers, Scapino engineers 
an endless repertory of deceptions with 
a blazing battery of slapstick. Whether 
mimicking the two dunderheaded old 
fossils, or mulcting them, or pretend- 
hiding them in sacks and flailing the 
daylights out of them with a cloth trun- 
cheon shaped like an oversize bologna, 
there is no stopping Scapino. Eventually 
caught out by the two old fogies, the su- 
perscamp gains their pardon, and hood- 
winks the pair again, by pretending to 
breathe his last. At the end of the maze- 
like plot, everyone is wreathed in smiles, 
especially the audience. 

The people in the Young Vic Com- 
pany are as nimble as acrobats and 
perform with a swinging verve and a 
broad comic style. The nimblest of all 
is Dale, a versatile actor, British TV 
comic and composer (Georgy Girl). In 
his facial contortions and his airborne, 
aisle-hopping feats, he is a direct de- 
scendant of the great physical clowns 
—unforgettables like Bobby Clark, Bert 
Lahr, Harold Lloyd, W.C. Fields and 
Buster Keaton. It does not require much 
prophetic vision to foresee that Jim 
Dale will share the same renown 
some day. aT.E.K. 





JIM DALE WITH BOLOGNA CLUB 
Sheer comic bedlam. 
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“When youre Spinnaker Riding in the Grenadines, 
an ill wind can bode you no good.’ 


“it's sort of like aerial 
surfing. Your ‘surfboard’ 
is a ee a 
the mast by a long Ba Sct peg pent te 
line—so itcan float  %uitmnue caw 
free of the mast. But the 

air currents you ride in the Tobago Cays 

are wilder than the waves at Makaha 

Beach. Almost as soon as Cheryl got 

onto her perch—a gust sent her soaring. 
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=e ‘‘Cheryl had all the luck that day. 

ss Everything started out all right when 
| took flight. Then, just when | 
reached peak altitude of 50 feet... the 
spinnaker collapsed and | was wiped 
out. Kerplunk! Some devil of 
a wind had decided that 
my next destination was 
the deep blue sea. 


“Later, we toasted our adventure with Canadian Club 
at the Secret Harbour Hotel in Grenada.” Wherever you 
go, C.C. welcomes you. More people appreciate its 
incomparable taste. A taste that never stops pleasing. 
It's the whisky that's perfect company all evening long. 
Canadian Club —“The Best In The House’’® in 87 lands. 






Canadian bl 





Imported in bottle from Canada. 
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